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Unravel business travel 
With a Beechcraft DBONAN. ZA 


'” up the waiting, the delay, the 
£\ missed opportunities and the 
inconveniences confronting a busi- 
ness traveler in a year’s time. It’s 
a hard job at best—and an expensive 
one, when you count the non-pro- 
ductive time spent watching scenery. 

But you can soar right over travel 
trouble in a Beechcraft Bonanza. 
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Gives YU time for play! 


You have the rizht-of-way, you can 
go and come when it suits you best 
—at 175 mph; and you do it in 
luxurious, restful comfort at a cost 
as lowas one cent per passenger mile! 

The 4-place 165 hp Bonanza was 
designed and built for business use. 
Its principal achievement is revolu- 
tionary aerodynamic eliiciency which 


If you would unravel your business travel, let a Beecher 


distributor 







orders wi 





” Top Speed, 184 mph; Cruising Speed, 175 





mph; Landing Speed, 46 mph; Range, 750 miles 


gives it high speed and high payload 
with moderate—and economical 

power. Its roomy cabin gives you 
limousine luxury and the quiet of 
an open-window car floating along 
at 50. It is fully equipped for around- 
the-clock, around-the-year flight— 
temperature control ventilation, two- 
way radio, landing lights, instru- 
ments, controllable propeller, re- 
tractable tricycle landing gear, land- 
ing flaps and a score of other refine- 
ments for your safety and comfort. 


if 


you —and show you—more about the 


Bonanza. There's a distributor near you. We are now deliv 
ering Bonanzas on the large backlog of firm orders cre 
ated by the heavy demand for this airplene. Additional 
ll be filled in the se quence receive d. Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S, A. 
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The aap shown here between hangar floats is location of sub- 


merged hydra h t wo men can hangar a plane in less 
than a minute. Per planes account for 95 percent of 
f ihts, with over a tho. ina hours loaqged per month. 
The Kurtzer base is surrounded by all of Seattle's population 
Operations are irried n safely in midst of deep-water 
shipping. Famous hunting and fishing grounds of Oregon 
Washinaton and Brit 


umbia are within flying range 


EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


290 Second Avenue, College Point, Long Island, N. Y. 










NE OF THE finest float bases in the nation is oper- 
O ated by the Kurtzer Flying Service right in the 
center of Seattle. Built on piling in ice-free Lake Union, 
which forms this seaport, the base operates the year round. 
A hangar houses eight floatplanes, an operations office, 
pilots’ lounge and class room. A dozen planes can be han- 
dled at once on ramps outside. A hydraulic hoist lifts a 
plane from water to hangar floor in 15 seconds. A new shop 
is being added. Present work will nearly double the original 
set-up. 


PATTERN FOR A MAJOR LEAGUE BASE 

This is a big league base. It shows the dollar volume from 
floats when a firm offers the flying public complete sales 
and service from a modern, highly efficient base. It is not, 
of course, for seasonal operators. But it is an ideal pattern 
for study by operators in all major cities. It proves that 
floats can build a major business for you. All but two of 
major U. S. cities are on water. Yet many of them have 
no floatbases. If you can’t afford a base of the Kurtzer type, 
start with simple facilities and a good plan for expansion. 
The growth will come, if you concentrate on selling float 
flying and all its sidelines. 
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gyandard of Performan, 
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of the New SUPER CRUISER 


PaRFORMANCE “plus” —that's 
_ what the new Piper Super 
Cruiser now offers its purchasers. 
They can enjoy either Sensenich’s 
SKYBLADE—the new, light- 
ne age two-position, controllable 
pitch propeller—or the standard 
Sensenich fixed pitch propeller. 
Sensenich is the largest manufac- 
turer of wood aircraft propellers. 
Repair service on wood propellers 
(all makes) available at Sensenich's 


PROP-SHOP. 





SENSENICH BROTHERS 


LANCASTER, PA. 


Something New on the Nose 


GLENDALE, CALIF. 

















‘it’s dollar and sense wise to install AYG*A PACKAGED 
RUNWAY LIGHTING. Ready-made for runways 1800 ft 


te 7000 


Write for copy of folder PRL-3 for the complete story 
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DAY AND NiGhr 


ft. Flexible in use. Maintenance negligible 


A'G'A 


1027 Newerk Avenve, Elizabeth 3, N. J 
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By Major Al Williams, avias, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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LITTLE KNOWN FACTS 


Here are 3 new Little Known Facts About 
Well-Known 


gotten its sender a tancy-shmancy com- 


we lay pet pinche 


al one, 


Planes, each of which has 





\ mission as Perch Pilot (bottom rung 
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The ARC-10 


: pes RES never before been an auto- 


matic radio compass so dependable, 
<0 easy to operate and so light. It puts 
airline performance within the reae' 


of ail who fly. 


In only 24 pounds. this Lear Automatic 
Radio Compass provisles a continuous 
indication of the direction of a radio- 
transmitting station. A war proven 
servo drives a revolutionary new loop 
only four inches in diameter. Fre- 
quency coverage from 200 ke. to 1750 
ke. Indication and aural reception are 


simultaneous. A dual model receives 
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two stations at once and gives the pilot 
continuous cross bearings easily read 


as relative, magnetic or true. 


The Lear Automatic Radio Compass 
(ARC-10) sets a new high in reliabil- 
ity. ease of operation and simplicity of 
installation. For an instrument of its 


quality, it sets a new low in price. 


Prodnetion is under way and a limited 
number is now available. For full de- 
t. ils. write LEAR, Incorporated, Avia- 
tion Radio Sales, 110 Ionia Avenue, 


N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


Order from any aviation dealer— 
or specify Lear ARC-10 when you 
order your new personal airplane. 








RAND NEW! 


The 1947 Official Directory 
of Aircraft Owners 


BEING READIED FOR 
PUBLICATION NOW 
AND 
SOLD ON ADVANCE ORDER 





ONLY 


AVAILABLE IN TWO FORMS: 


1) Complete National Directory of 
owners currently listed by CAA. 


2) Individual State Directories. 


PRICE: 


$90 for the National Directory 
$25 for first State Directory. 


$10 each additional state. 


THIS UP-TO-THE-MINU E Aircraft Di- 
rectory lists the owner's name and address, 
make and model of his airplane, NC num- 
ber, serial, year of manufacture, type 


designation; engine make, model, hp. 
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Waco Pusher Rolled from Factory 


Ground tests of Waco Aircraft Company's radical new 4-place pusher with 
tail-mounted propeller began last month when the prototype was rolled from the 


factory, with flight tests scheduled momentarily. 


Continued Seabee Production 
Although it is not understood why Republic Aviation hasn’t done so before 
soon issue a statement concerning persistent rumors, intensi- 


} 


now, the firm wil 
fied by a recent Fortune magazine article, that Mundy Peale, who recently suc- 
ceeded Alfred Marchev, Seabee champion, as president, is cool towards the am 
phibian and will shelve it to avoid further losses. Marchev, now Republic chair- 
man, has denied the rumor in personal conversations but neither Peale nor the 
company has commented publicly. However, it should be recalled that Peale was 
enthusiastic over the Seabee before Republic or Marchev ever became interested 
that Peale helped P. H. Spencer build the original wooden prototype and lat 
recommended it to Marchev as Republic’s opportunity in private plane market 


output, incidentally, was almost doubled in January and was being 





n in February with the arrival of expensive tooling 


341 Airliners Equipped for ILS 
Of 826 transports in scheduled domestic service in Mid-February, 341 had 
ely equipped to utilize the CAA’s ILS landing systems and 455 were 
partially equipped, according to a telegraphic survey by Air Transport Associa 


neen ¢ omple 


on showing airline activity to take advantage of the new landing aids. Al! the 
present airborne equipment, which costs about $650 per transport, will be re 


+ 


ire and replaced with new sets costing about $2,500 each 


noved in the near fut 


as new VHF equipment becomes available. 


Automatic GCA Landing System 
The Army Air Forces has disclosed development of an automatic radar landing 


ystem which, used with standard GCA, will electronically and “without human 


; 


aid” bring an aircraft to within a f 


few feet above a runway. It is described as 
porating all of the advantages of the CAA’s ILS glide-path runway-localize: 
stem as well as GCA’s advantages. 

Maj. Gen. H. M. McClelland said the new device, which will allow control of 
three aircraft on the glide path simultaneously, will be able to land all the follow 
ng types of aircraft: (1) Those not equipped with landing aids can be “talked 


down” by the control tower; (2) those equipped with visual instrumentation such 


as cross-pointed meters (as with ILS) can be furnished information for manual 


andings by the pilot unassisted by ground controllers and (3) aircraft equipped 


vith auto pilots electrically ynnected to the radio landing equipment can be 
inded automatically unassisted by ground controllers 
In Brief 

Significant nprovemefnits have been incorp yrated in the 150-hp Bellanca Cruis 
air at no change in price. They include mufflers and better soundproofing, bette 
nterior finishing, new heater, ash trays front and rear, reduction of outboard 
ertical fins to half size and lengthening of horizontal stabilizer for better ground 
yntrol, and increase of 60 lbs. in gross weight to 2,160 lbs., with empty weight 
remaining the same, 1,200 lbs Ted Nelson, president of Nelson Aircraft, has 


noved production facilities of the Dragonfly, powered-glider, from San 
Fernando to San Leandro, near Oakland, Calif., and has halted production pend 


} 


ng outcome of market studies. William Hawley Bowlus is no longer with the 


firm The new Thorp Sky Skooter, 2-place tricycle, is being flight-tested at 
Van Nuys Widespread popularity of the 3-place, 100-hp. Super Cruiser and 
100-mph.-plus cruising performance is inspiring speculation over Piper’ 
yossibilities in marketing a 4-place version of the same basic design for $1,000 
les a neat trick if power and seating can be boosted 2) per cent while 1 
iining the same performance Flight tests of Cessna’s all-metal 4-pla 


Model 195, with 300-hp. Jacobs engine, were completed recently, with a gross 
weight of 3,350 lbs. and an empty sight, fully equipped, of a little under 2,100 
bs. Its companion Model 190, with 240-hp. Continental, was scheduled for imme- 


i 


diate flight testing, with Cessna planning to begin production about June. 
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THE Bellanca Cruisair Senior is top flight in more 
ways than one—in accepted leadership, easy flying 
features, clean beauty, speed, comfort, economy. Pilots 
who know all types enthuse over the Cruisair’s fast 
cross-country pace. 

Actual performances clocked by a Bellanca test pilot 
and engineer observer, over a measured course at sea 
level, and corrected to standard air, are: Top speed, 
169.2 mph. at 2,700 rpm. . . . cruising speed, 153.6 
mph. ot 2,435 rpm. .. . 1,130 feet per minute climb... 
take-off run, no wind, 485 feet . . . stall, with flaps, 
45 mph. Tests flown in a Cruisair Senior with an Aero- 
matic prop, and loaded to 2,100 pounds, indicated a 


x 


<x 
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THE CRUISAIR IS A “FRONT COVER” PLANE ANY TIME 
—IN ANY MAN'S LANGUAGE 


<x 


ceiling of over 20,000 feet and a range of more than 
650 miles. 


Standard equipment includes: Muffler, electric 
starter, generator and battery; wing flaps; position 
lights, ignition lock; map compartment; ash trays; 
shock-mounted instrument panel with Compass, Air 
Speed, Altimeter, Tachometer, Oil Temperature, Oil 
Pressure, Fuel Pressure and Electric Fuel Level Gauges. 
Toe-actuated hydraulic brakes. 40-inch rear seat. Dome 
light. Interior styling supervised by Howard Ketcham, 
decorator. Radio loudspeaker unit mounted under up- 
holstery above pilot's seat; radio loop installed to the 
rear of cabin compartment. 


Weatherly-Camp bell RcRAFT 


(Ray Weatherly and Bill Campbell) 


HIGHLAND PARK AIRPORT 


DALLAS TEXAS 


Phone: Dallas operator, Vic kery 373 





Aircraft sales and service @ Flight school approved by the Veterans Administration for G. |. training © Non-scheduled 


operator's certificate for charter service @ Approved Repair Station No. 244, for A, B and C categories 
Gulf Gasoline © Extensive stock of repair and replacement parts 
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No interference with the 
ness or comfort of cabin in 





A. © Positive action Automatic Static 

Opening Line no ripcord required 

2 . fb Qitt Quick adjustable harness. fits 
mnyone at a moment's notice. 

One Hosur Done at your own airport in less 

lo 9 } Vi than an hour with no alteration 
to aircraft 

New Kit includes luxurious new 


Upholstery 


safety 


cushioned upholstery. improving 
comfort of chairs 


NEW LOW PRICE 


+306.00 for 2-Place Kit 


. and there is no better or finer 
equipment at ANY price. 
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e “ALL RISK” HULL 


Including 

Fire 

Theft 

Tornado 

Land Damage 
Flight Risk 


WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 


Employers’ Liability 


For information on any 
policy to meet your 
requirements, write C 
C. Trenor, Vice Pres- 


ident 








e -LIABILITY 
Airport 
Air Meet S./ | 


I 
Products 
Passenger 2 / 
Bodily Injury 
Property Damage 3// 
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CRUMP 


UNDERWRITERS COMPANY 


AVIATION 
MEMPHIS 3, TENNESSEE 


INSURANCE 
























AIR ACCESSORIES, INC. 


1400 Henderson 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Telephone: 3-9377 


ALSPAR 


VAL-AERO 
AIRCRAFT FINISHES 


Compiete Stock 
Immediate Delivery 


AIR 
ACCESSORIES 
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W.I. Spitler ATH B. J. Anthis 
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(an accessory for_ the Phoneer w PB-19 utomatic Pilot) 
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Provides Automatie Approach (ZZ 


EKelipse-Pioneer 
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Because Pioneer* believes the function of a good transport auto- 
matic pilot must go beyond that of flying the aircraft as a relief to 
its human pilot, it has developed the Pioneer Flight Path Control. 
With its flight control computers, the Pioneer “PB-10” Automatic _ 
Pilot ties radio transmitted intelligence directly in with the flying 
controls, Used either with present radio ranges, or the new omni- 
directional ranges, the beams are interpreted directly into aircraft 
control. It completely covers normal automatic pilot functions, as 
well as automatic maintenance of glide path and localizer for auto- 
matic approach, 


This is another case in which Pioneer points the way to aviation 


progress—truly a valuable addition to the Bendix Invisible Crew. 


PREG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY AVIATION COR 











Just 


Oe Ele 


ourselves 


AIR TRANSPORT RESERVE NEEDED 


HIS nation is once again 
stumbling in the dark as re- 
irds adequate national defense plan 


ning, in spite of the bitter ind costly 


ns of World War Il, in spite ol 


he indisputable evidence cropping up 
every day that peace in oul times 1S 
faint hop ind in spite of the 


trom enlightened 


litarv leader ind statesmen 

Our people have lapsed back into the 
»f pre-Pearl Harbor false security, 
ttle realizing that we have, in less than 
montn inc th unc yndi 
nal surrender of the ipanese, frit 
ed away the nilitary power! that 
i ad i from national oblivion. Espe 
cially is this true in the air. As one gen 
ral recently put it, We couldn't fight 

our Way Out Of a wet paper sack.” 
It is therefore reassuring in times of 
ndecision like these to find here and 
re. within our iviation industry, 
ome bold think ng ind a few isolated 
ises of bold action Perhaps one of the 
best examples of bold, imaginative yet 
ilistic thinking by a representative oi 
industry is the recent address of 
( R. Smith, chairman of the board 
yf American Airlines, Inc., before 
guests of the Librarian of Congress 


ind Air Power 


d League 
Mi Smith speaks wit 


Mm autnority and 


n experience. He came up the hard 


vay in the air transport Dusiness—not 
rough Wall Street financing or po 

' 

itical chicanery. His record as a major 


neral in the AAI Au 


Known to recount 


Transport 
Command is too well 


it is, NO One is more quali 


-- 


proposals tor the creation 


ot idequate U. S. au 


pow 
; , 

It is natural that Mr. Smith calls 
I le Maintenance of an alr transport 

rve. Assuming that the air forces 
1 peacetime Wi nave logical reason 
tor employing five hundred transports, 
he finds the necessity of providing from 


non-military sources a fleet of four 


thousand fi wundred transport air 


10 


planes. “If we fulfill the requirement 
that these forty-five hundred airplanes 
be of suitable transport type,” he 
states, “and the further requirements 
that they will, to maximum extent 
possible, engage in self-sustaining serv- 
ice, then the most logical area in which 
to find the answer is our basic air trans- 
port industry.” 

He is indisputably correct. But the 
reserve must not be made up of air- 
craft owned and operated by the pres- 
ent certificated carriers alone. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board can delay, but can 
not ultimately refuse to certificate 
the air freight operators and others 
who have crashed into the air 


transport business by weight of 


sheer vision and gamble — the same 
forces that 


fundamental motivating 
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created our presently certificated 
carriers. 

Can enough business be generated to 
keep a fleet of forty-five hundred trans- 
ports operating? We agree with Mr. 
Smith that they cannot operate empty. 
Reasonable load factors can be realized, 
but again it will require bold thinking 
and bold action to increase the market 
for air transportation, thereby decreas- 
ing the direct cost of maintaining the 
fleet. Parcel post by air, first class mail 
by air, encouragement of new venture 
capital by overhauling Federal air 
policy so expansion is fostered rather 
than thwarted, so that public con- 
venience and necessity will be served 
rather than theories of planned econ- 
omy, must be forthcoming. 

Bold thinking always precedes bold 
action. We have the first ingredient— 
straight, honest, constructive and pa- 
triotic thinking. Now let’s have some 
action — from Congress, where the 
initiative for such a program must 
come as Mr. Smith so brilliantly pointed 
out in one of the most significant sug- 
gestions since the Japs gave up the 
ghost eighteen months ago. 


COLONEL EARLE L. JOHNSON 


OLONEL Earle L. Johnson, 
C Cleveland business man and 
private pilot who helped organize and 
who almost single-handedly preserved 
the Civil Air Patrol until his untimely 
death last month, will be mourned by 
thousands of American citizens, young 
ind old, who came to know him inti- 
mately during the war. Though it will 
require a considerable number of years 
for the historians to discover him, 
Colonel Earle probably will be listed as 
one of the great leaders in World War 
Il. And although his accomplishments 
are not generally known, appreciated 
or acknowledged even by many people 
who worked closely with him, his CAP 
army of more than 100,000 men, wom 
en and teen-age youths, too old or too 
young, too halt, lame or blind for ac- 
ceptance in the military services, will 
not soon forget his leadership, his ex- 
treme personal sacrifice and above all 
his super-human perseverance in driv- 
ing through with an idea in the face 
of every conceivable obstacle. 
The Civil Air Patrol has had its 





faults, its share of troubles and its ob- 
vious weaknesses. Yet it still remains 
one of the most amazing aspects of 
our people’s participation in a total 
war. To Colonel Earle Johnson goes 
the bulk of the credit for this astound- 
ing, though little-known story of how 
civil aviation was permitted not only 
to exist but to volunteer for specific 
duties in the national crisis so that the 
regulars might be relieved for more 
critical jobs. 

Civil aviation owes him a perpetual 
vote of thanks which can best be ex- 
pressed now by contributing time and 
energy to the organization he was 
still fighting for when his airplane 
crashed last month in Ohio. The 
work for which he gave his life will 
be carried on by other good men who 
also know how vitally important it is 
for grass-roots civil aviation to be 
bound together in organization, espe- 
cially to provide a civil aviation ve- 
hicle capable of indoctrinating Ameri- 
can youth in the arts and sciences of 
aeronautics. * * ® 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 















Instruments help put THE FUN 
in cross-country flying 





The confidence and lack of tension that go with a panel instruments or can't believe what they say. Look for the 
of good instruments make flying enjoyable, especially name Kollsman when you buy and fly! 
cross-country flying ~ 
And it is no longer a luxury to have complete and What Does Good Instrumentation Cost? 
dependable instrumentation. Any plane owner can now The Scout line primary instrument group — standard altimeter, 
afford instruments by Kollsman. A full complement of airspeed and compass — adds less than 1% to the cost of the 
Scout Instruments costs surprisingly little more than the average $3.000 plane. The basic group — sensitive altimeter 
cheapest airspeed, compass, climb indicator and clock would add less 
No matter how much range was engineered into your than 3°% to the cost of the average $4,500 plane. 





plane, it isn’t a cross-country job if you're short of 


KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


= —_, PRODUCT OF 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 





ELMHURST. NEW YORK . GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 
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“AN ACTIVE PAPER IN AN 


ACTIVE FIELD,” SAYS THIS 
: AGENCY-CLIENT TEAM 


tecleteg MODERN ALRPORTS 


J. A. FITZ 


fdvertising ‘Director 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO., INC. 


“WHEREVER aviation people gather 
there is an abounding and consuming 
interest in their local problems and 
business. We know the South is an 
active aviation field, and feel that a 
regional magazine such as SOUTHERN 
Fuicut can cover this field authorita- 
tively because of its intimate ‘on the 


spot’ knowledge of the area.” 


JAMES s. LITTLE Aecount executive 
CHAS. DALLAS REACH CO., INC., Newark, N. J. and New York, N. Y 


“WHEN WE took over the Sperry account in late 1945, one of our first 
jobs was to survey the media on the list they were using. After studying 
the aviation market in the South, we found there was one magazine that 
gave us a fine job of coverage. We naturally recommended that 
SouTHERN Fiicut be retained on the Sperry schedule in 1946 and 1947.” 























Time on the ground consumes dollars—decreases efficiency. To meet time- 
table schedules, while offering greater convenience and comfort, the 


majority of airlines have selected reversible Hydromatic propellers for their 





Douglas DC-6's. These lightweight, fast-acting propellers provide air brakes 


for landing and quick reversing for ground handling. 


HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


E FOUR DIVIS!toOoNS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Flying the Super Cruiser 


By JOE JAMES 


Associate Editor 































I you ve flown the new planes with tricyclk vear, 
fl 


ups and Cadillac fittings, the prospect of making 
1 cross-country in the fabric-covered high-wing Piper Super 
Cruiser may not be appealing. Right off you get set for a 
drafty ride in a noisy cabin at a groud speed slightly faster 
than a snail with the gout. But ipparently there’s more to 
this long-nosed 100-hp. 3-seater than meets the eye. Piper 


sold over a th pusand last year and now has orders for morc 


Cruisers than Cub Specials. Dealers, rumors have it, each sun 


down salaam in the general direction of Lock Haven, Pennsy! 
vania—just in hope another quick-selling Cruiser will start 
their way. A plane selling like that must have something on 
the ball, we decided, and a 600-mile cross-country turned 
up the answer! 
\ better time couldn’t have been selected for our cross 
} 


country pert mance test. Surface winds during tne round 


trip varied from dead calm to 30 mph. and winds upstairs 





, , ' ' . oe 1 1 ' 
in d trom a balmy tall wind to chill ») mp. headwinds. 


as 





We landed at small airports where trees and short runways de 
manded steep approaches and short ground roll. We tackled 
congested trafhe patterns at big-city fields where a sluggisl 


' j 1 1 
piane is pr ICTIC illy 1 cinch to get cut out on final ipproacn. 


For safe flight characteristics, the Super 
Cruiser can hold its own with any private 
plane. Fully loaded it lands (top left) at 
less than 50 mph. and handles well at slow 
speeds. Instrument panel (left) contains 








necessary contact flight instruments and 
Hallicrafters two-way radio as standard 
equipment. Below, two Southern Flight 
staff members, who accompanied author 





on cross-country test, wait at Austin Mu- 
nicipal while attendant cleans windshield. 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT phot except 
trument panel by Leslie H. Bowmat 
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_ A 600-mile cross-country proved 
_there’s more to the three-place 


Piper than meets the eye. 


Under both conditions, the ubiquitous 
Cruiser surprised us. But more about 
that later. 

Our test trip started at Meacham 
Field, in Ft. Worth, and right off we 
were again reminded that nothing beats 
1 good radio. Although Aircraft Sales 
Co. provided a_ perfectly-function- 
ing demonstrator for the cross-country, 
we checked out first in a floor-model 
whose radio was being repaired. Tower 
operators at Meacham Field either be- 
lieve all lightplanes have radios or ex- 
pect planes lacking radios to keep going 
until they get a red light. We banged 
uilercns for clearance to take-off posi- 
tion with no results. In a high-wing 


difhcult to keep an eye on 


¢ 


plane it i 
the tower when you're taxiing away 
from it, but we decided to risk it any- 
way. Then came another wait in warm 
up position while we faced the tower 
ind again banged the ailerons. Still no 
light. So we simply took a quick look 
it the pattern and headed down the 
runway. Needless to say, on our cross- 
country we doubly appreciated the 
Hallicrafters, which is standard equip- 
ment on the Super Cruiser. 


Three’s a Crowd 


Seen from outside, the Cruiser does 
not promise much room for three peo- 
ple. We found, however, that the 
baggage compartment behind the rear 
seat would hold a fairly large over- 
night bag, our Graflex camera, and 
several small packages. The lid cover 
ilso serves as a shelf and here we 
stowed three overcoats, hats and some 


he 


pajamas. A large map pocket on t 
back of the pilot’s seat tock care of 
computer and maps. 

Occupied by two people, the back 
seat becomes a close fit. The rear-seat 
passenger on the left side is cramped 
for leg room because of the pilot’s Seat. 
His neighbor has ample leg room, 
however, and gets the better deal in 
more ways than one. If you have to 
double up in the back seat, grab the 
right side. 

Dual controls give the Cruiser extra 
utility. But when two people occupy 
the rear seat, the stick is merely in the 
way. Rudder pedals are placed on 
either side of the pi'ot’s s2at and neither 
rear seat passenger can reach both at 
once. With this in mind, it is wise to 
remove the stick when using the 
Cruiser as a threz-placer. Passengers 
will then have more leg room and, 
during a gusty approach, the stick 
won't bang their knees like a broom 
handle gone berse:k 
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An easy plane to fly, the 100-hp. Cruiser, carrying three people, averaged 104-mph. 
ground speed on SOUTHERN FLIGHT's recent cross-country; cruised at 106 mph. true 


air speed at 5,000 feet, using 2,450 rpm. 


Fuel consumption averaged 6.5 gallons an 


hour. The versatile little plane's 800-lb. useful load permits it to carry 38 gals. of gas, 
41 lbs. of baggage and three people. 


On the ground the Cruiser handles as 
nicely as any high-wing plane we've 
flown. Its squat design makes for good 
handling even in high winds, particu- 
larly with two passengers on the back 
seat. We left the line at one airport 
when surface winds were up to 30 
mph. and had no difficulty reaching 
take-off position. A faster low-wing 
fabric-covered plane needed a man on 
each wing as it taxied ahead of us. The 
Cruiser’s heel brakes strike us as rather 
antiquated but that is a matter of per- 
sonal taste. Since the Piper has a steer- 
able tail wheel, heel brakes had to b: 
used very seldom. S-turning is a “must” 
when taxiing near the line but once 
on a clear taxi strip you can add throt- 
tle and zip along at 25 and 30 mph. 
as smoothly as in a car. The bang and 
clatter common to some tail-wheel de- 
signs are missing. 

Even in a light wind the Cruiser gets 
off in a very short run. The factory- 
advertised run of 480 feet is well 
within reason and in most cases con- 
servative. Once in the air, the Piper 
climbs best at 75 mph. Plenty of right 
rudder is needed to offset torque. The 
big trim tab at the pilot’s left kne> is 
very effective and will hold the C-ui 
in a 75-mph. climb hands-off. 

Finding best cruising attitude for 
the Cruiser is no easy job. We leveled 
off at 5,000 feet, pushed the nose over 
slightly below the horizon, and rolled 
the tab forward to relieve stick pres- 
sure. Then we set the throttle at the 


(Piper Photo.) 


recommended 2,450 rpm. and waited. 
Shortly the non-sensitive altimeter had 
picked up 400 feet. So we shoved the 
nose a bit lower and went through the 
procedure again. Still climbing. In 
correct cruise attitude, we found, the 
nose rides a good hand’s width below 
the horizon. 


Cruise Performance 


Indicated air speed at 5,000 feet with 
2,450 rpm. averaged 98 mph.—about 
106 mph. true air speed. The Cruiser 
covered the 260-mile distance to San 
Antonio in 2 hrs. 44 min —an average 
ground speed of 96 mph. Wind was 35 
magnetic cours< 


mph. and cut our 177 
from 262 degrees, accounting for the 
ten-mile loss in ground speed. 

Flying at 5,000 feet, we found the 
cabin actually more comfortable than 
we had dared expect. Conversation can 
be carried on without shouting and 
there are no annoying cross drafts. Air 
does get into the back seat area through 
the window fitting but this could be 
easily remedied. The cabin heating sys- 
tem puts out plenty of warm air but 
distribution to the back seat could b 
bette. The left window slides back and 
may be cracked during cruising 
completely opened. 

It’s merely an overgrown Cub as far 
as cockpit gadgets are concerned. 
There’s a mixture control and two fuel 
se'ectors to check, the engine primer is 
conveniently placed on the panel and 
pushing a button kicks over the starter. 
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An automobile-ty pe yarking brake 
under the panel's right corner sets o1 
releases the brakes. Unlike some planes, 

h 


the Cruiser has radio conveniently 


placed on the instrument panel. Ear 
phones and mike are plugged in unde 
the panel’s left corner. Some place to 
hese when not in use is needed. 
At present the microphone can bx 


placed nowhe ) n your lap and 
the cord frequently loops around the 
eXtra set of dd pedals 

When it comes to safe flight charac 


! 
can hold its own 
iny private p e madg Extreme 


slow speeds, has 


“ 
4 
- 
sf 
/ 
o 


oO vicious Charact« Stics, ind is very 


isy to land. Fully loaded, at 3,000 feet 
ibove sea | |, it stalled power-off at 
$7 mph. The very gradual and 
I AC pre ] ipplied slowly th« 
Pipe will n us ratnet than stall It 
1K bout tl ime way in turns, 
i y peed in propo tion 
»amount of Dant 
Approaching a urport, the Cruiser 
idles n tT vou Slow it down 
» RI mph ind plenty of back 
’ At th peed you can govern the 
ite of descent with t ttle and slow 
! ] up the run 
vy. Sev \ s good « 
n t ght \ \ i as vou ease oft 
\ “ tal ib to keep the 
up. Nose-dow the Piper picks 
ip speed in a hurry. At sixty-five ove 
w fer \ x good cont! 
ght up to »9U mpl 


ml »'s \| imo 


down, slowed 


We ipproac 1San Ant 
Field in a 120-mph. let 
to onc hun ired a WW ¢ joined the pat 
lose to the teld on 


er 
held our own 


iown-wind ik A 
much faster company. A low-wing 
ob with wheel flown moved up to 
pass US ON t] ! nt is a started 
ross-wind bu ) iper Crurtset 
urning ba rot juich Pips 
ired to 1 tron w tower. Ou 


friend on the right was now second to 
land and did a 360-turn while we 
serenely went our way. He probably 
thought we were a Cub Special. 

Coming back from San Antonio, we 
stopped at Austin to spend the night 
and found excellent service at Robert 
Mueller Airport. An attendant was on 
hand to service and tie down our plane. 
The control tower operator seemed to 
have a warm spot for lightplanes and 
made us feel we belonged on his run- 
ways just as much as the big four- 
engine transport braking along behind 
us. When we came out early next 
morning, an attendant hurried out to 
untie our plane. 

Best altitude for the return trip was 
2,500 feet where a 5-mph. tail wind 
was promised by the weather man. At 
this altitude the Cruiser indicated 109 
mph. Ground speed averaged 113 mph. 
after 


One hour and minutes 


take-off we 


forty 
were on the ground at 
Meacham Field. Our ground speed for 
the entire trip averaged 104 mph. 


Critically Speaking 


The Super Cruiser doesn’t boast a 
lot of glamour. It’s a rather trim-look 
ing little plane with an unusually long 
nose and high cabin. It offers nothing 
radically new or different in design. 
\ luxurious interior and elaborately 
fitted panel are missing. You get just 
what you need to fly in moderate com 
fort and no more. Visibility is better 
than in many high-wing planes, duc 
partly to the wndshield design and to 
1 high cabin roof. Entrance requires 
some thought and practice and a lady 
in slacks will do the task more grace 
fully. While the 


three peopl it «100 mph. or better, it 


Cruiser will carry 


carries two in much more comfort 

It is in utility that the Super Cruiser 
has its greatest sales appeal. Used as a 
safety 


1 
trainer, inherent features pel 


mit the instructor to give a student 





FIRST SUPER CRUISER FROM PIPER'S PONCA CITY, OKLA., PLANT went to the 


Albright Title and Trust Company of Newkirk, Okla 


The Newkirk organization took 


delivery in a special ceremony (above) at the Piper plant. Left to right, Tom E. Smyer 

Piper distributor for Oklahoma; A. Hanford Eckman, Piper plant manager; Miss Dorris 

Lindsay, Ponca City News, and three Albright officials—Dean Hoye, secretary-treasurer 
Roy C. Johnson, president, and Lloyd Wilson, field representative and pilot 
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Factory Specifications 


Model: Piper Cub Super 
Cruiser, PA-12. Normal cate- 
gory. 


Price: $3,295 FAF. 

Type: Three-place, closed, land, 
fabric-covered, high-wing mono- 
plane with full equipment as 
standard. 


Engine: Lycoming 0-235C 100 


hp. at 2,600 rpm. 


Propeller: Sensenich, wood 
fixed pitch. 

Dimensions: Wing span, 39 
ft. 5.5 in.; length 22 ft. 10 in.; 
height 6 ft. 10 in. 


Loading: Wing area 179.3 sq. 
ft.; wing loading, 9.8 lbs. per 
square ft. Fower loading, 17.5 
Ibs. per hp. 

Weight: 
lbs.; weight empty 950 Ibs. Use- 
ful load, 800 Ibs. 


Baggage compartment: Aft of 


Gross weight 1,750 


rear seat; capacity 41 lbs. 
Fuel and oil: 38 gallons fuel; 


6 quarts oil. 


Performance 


Cruising speed, 105 mph. at 65 
per cent power; top speed 115 
mph.; stalling speed 49 mph.; 
take-off roll, 480 ft.; landing roll, 
390 ft.; rate of climb, 750 fpm.; 
cruising range, 600 mi.; service 
ceiling, 18,000 ft. No aerobatics 
permissible. 


Equipment 
two-way radio, 
windshield, 


Hallicrafters 
one-piece plexiglas 
all necessary contact flight in- 
struments, cabin heater, car- 
buretor heater, mixture control, 
carburetor air filter, muffler, 12 
volt battery, navigation and in- 
strument panel lights, radio, 
electric starter, carburetor heat 


er and generato! 








plenty of leeway. On cross-countries, 
the Piper will average at least 100 
mph. ground speed and burns only 6.5 
gallons of fuel an hour. This gives it 
a range of over 500 miles. Highly 
suited for operation out of small fields, 
farm strips, and back pastures, the 
Cruiser is a veritable work horse with 
800-Ib. useful load as compared to 950 
lb. empty weight. Since it’s an easy 
plane to fly, there’s no reason why a 
farmer or rancher or other novice can- 
not buy, learn to fly and safely use a 
Super Cruiser. 

All of which explains why Piper, in 
tace of reports of a “saturated” per 
sonal plane market, is turning out 35 
Super Cruisers a day. He’s selling that 


many. * * * 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 




















Goodyear Duck 


HE GA-2, a three-place amphibian, developed 
y by Goodyear Aircraft Corporation of Akron, 
Ohio, and called the “Duck,” has been awarded an N¢ 
license. Flown experimentally since March 8, 1946, the 
pusher-type design was developed to test Goodyear aviation 
equipment and has not been scheduled for commercial 
production. 
Powered by a 145-hp. Franklin horizontally-opposed, air 
cooled engine, the GA-2 has a span of 36 feet and an over- 
all length of 26 feet. Its hull is all-metal and its wing is 





of all-metal structure, fabric covered. Goodyear reports the 
umphibian will take off after a 1,300-ft. run on water, will 
land at approximately 50 mph. on either land or water, and 
has a cruising speed of 110 and a top speed ot 125 mph. 
With thirty gallons of fuel, its range is given as 370 miles 

Design features include electrically retracted landing gear 
and tail wheel. An engine-driven cooling fan mounted on 


the propeller hub is said to solve pusher cooling problems 





Spin characteristics and recovery are reported normal and 
laminated molded plastic wing floats are designed to elimi 


nate “dig-in” tendencies. The Duck carries three passen 


gers and 45 pounds of baggage. * * * : ; 
S834} Flight view of GA-2 (center) 


~ emphasizes pedestal installation 
of 145-hp. pusher Franklin with 
Aeromatic propeller. Note wide 
landing gear (above) and single- 
strut floats. On water, (below) 
the ‘Duck’ is said to need only 
a 1,300 ft. take-off run. Hull is 
all-metal and wing structure is 
metal, with fabric covering. 
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Signs in the Sky 


By CHARLES KELLY 


' , ‘ 
1ousand feet above the city, Skywrite 


egg flipped a lever that sent a puffy 
vapor boiling out behind the BT-13, 
illy for this work. 
d five seconds, switched off the lever, 
nd to watch the vapor trail’s long, 
shadow move like a big black snake across 
He was checking the speed and direction 
loft in preparation for writing a sky 
iat’s both tough and lucrative. 
invybody kid you- sky writing is an art 
lying and split-second timing. Make a 
s and you'll probably get laughed out 
there just aren’t any sky erasers 
1dvertiser pays $150 to $1,000 per 
he size and number of letters, and 
worth. A sky sign is usually 


to thirty minutes, so it must 


, ' 

ire iess than a dozen iclive sky 

t tat i! 

nited States—nine to be exact, all 
| 

Navy pilots who are members of 


rm known as the Sky writing Cor 


poration of America. They own 24 airplanes and 
operate over ipproximately 1,000 U. S. cities and in 
Mexico, Latin America, Cuba and Canada. 

Principal reason for this scarcity of skywriters is 
the fact that the Skywriting Corporation of America 
owns all the satisfactory sky-ink, a secret chemical 
mixture with an oil base that forms a thick, clinging 
vapor when injected into the exhaust under pressure. 
It isn’t smoke, as some believe. In the past other am- 
bitious would-be sky writers have attempted to dupli- 
cate SCA’s sky signs, but so far all efforts have failed. 
However, expiring patents may soon bring competi- 
tion. 

Each of the nine members of the firm has his own 
territory. In the BT-13, which has a constant speed 
prop and larger carburetor, Jim Gregg covers 13 
Midwestern and Southwestern states and all of old 
Mexico. 

He carries his secret vapor concoction in a specially- 
designed 65-gallon tank, placed slightly forward of 
the rear cockpit. The rear seat, rear instrument panel 
ind blind flying equipment have been removed to 
make the plane lighter. The chemical mixture is 








forced under pressure into the Pratt 
& Whitney’s exhaust with a special 
pump fitted into the accessories section. 

With a full tank of sky-ink Gregg 
can puff out eight signs in warm 
weather because the oil mixture flows 
freely. In cold temperatures, when the 
fluid becomes slightly stiff, he gets 
nine Normally. however, he writes 
only four to six per flight, covering 
two or three cities in the same area. 
The average Pepsi Cola sign is usually 
about 15 miles in length, from first to 
last letter, and one mile measured 
vertically. 

The fine art of skywriting cannot 
be learned, as you might suspect, in a 
day or week. It took Gregg, who had 
logged 3,800 hours as a Pan American 


ind ATC 


constant practice to learn how to write 


pilot, an entire month of 


one sign, “Pepsi Cola.”” Then he flew 
under the tutelage of an old-timer, 
Gus Ficken, who took him out over the 
isolated prairies for a thorough course 
in the art. Six months later he was a 


| 
finished skywriter. 


How It’s Done 


The skywriter spells out his message 
horizontally, with the letters reversed, 
is they would appear if you looked at 
the reflection of this printed page in 


the mirror. tle doesn’t write back 
wards or vertically as many believe. 

First, he climbs to an altitude ef 
10.000 to 15.000 teet,. wherever the 
uir is the smoothest. From here his sign 
will be visible 15 to 25 miles. Then 
Gregg lets out a test stream to check 
the speed and direction of the wind. 
This he determines by watching the 
shadow on the ground. 

Early in the morning or late in the 
ifternoon, he probably couldn’: find 
it. The angle of the sun would throw 
it too far away. Therefore, most of his 
skywriting is done between 10 a. m. 


and 2:30 p. m. when the sky is bright 


To write Pepsi Cola, 


A secret “smoke” for- 
mula controls the 
$500,000 sky-scribbling 
business, capitalized on 
precision flying and 
showmanship. 


and clear and when the maximum 
number of spectators are outside to 
see the sign. 

If the wind aloft is from the west, 
Skywriter Gregg picks out a street o1 
road running north and south, cross 
wind. This is his reference point, by 
which he will align the vertical sec- 


tions of his letters. Under ideal con 


ditions, when the wind is steady at 15 


to 20 mph., Gregg actually streaks 
out each letter over the same area. By 
the time he’s finished with it, each 
puffy-white letter has been blown con 
veniently away so he can start the next 
ight over his reference point, 

In strong winds, however, the sky 


} 


‘ | 
writer depends upon his directional 


gyro to align his letters properly. Gregg 
can puff out a satistactory sign in a 75 
mph. gale, but he must start fat up 
wind and keep chasing his letters as 
he writes. If he didn’t, the spacing 
would be so great that spectators on 
the ground couldn’t read the sign. 
Likewise, too little wind upstairs poses 
a problem. Then he must keep backing 
up as he writes. 

Having estimated the speed of the 
wind, Gregg banks the BT-13 on a 
course parallel to the road, flying cross 
wind. He uses full power, bringing his 
uir speed to 135 mph., which he main- 
tains throughout the 11 
takes to write “Pepsi Cola” in the sky. 


minutes it 


His left hand flips the vapor lever, 
instantly releasing a fluffy white stream 


pilot flies pattern shown here, 


starting at right and finishing in upper left corner. Letters 


are stair-stepped and under normal conditions pilot streaks 


from a bulky tube extending from the 
exhaust collector ring down across and 
slightly below the right wing. 

Flying straight and level now, Gregg 
begins counting: “One thousand one, 
one thousand two, one thousand three,” 
and so on up to eighteen seconds, mak- 
ing the vertical back of the letter 
ep 

Then he brings the airplane around 
in a sweeping turn, flying slightly 
higher and into the middle of the mile- 
long stream of churning vapor. With 
his left hand poised, Gregg switches 
the lever again precisely at the moment 
when the BT-13 passes over the whit: 
streak. The arc of the “P” 
through the tube as he banks sharply 


b ils out 


around to the top of the letter, the 
point where he originally started. 
Sky letters usually appear on the 
same level from the ground. Actually 
they are stair-stepped. Each subsequent 
letter is placed about fifty feet higher 
Thus the 
skywriter avoids any possible damage 


than the preceding letter. 


to his previous work from the prep 
W ash. 

There seems to be some difference o:1 
opinion among skywriters as to which 
letters are the most difhcult. In the 
“Pepsi Cola” 
C and O the toughest. He must main 


sign Gregg finds the §S, 


tain precisely the proper degree of 
bank to make each letter of equal size, 
or, as in the case of the O, to bring 
the plane out of the maneuver with- 
out leaving a lopsided oval in the sky 
It’s exacting work. He doesn’t, how- 
ever, need a turn and bank indicator 
in this business—if he skids or slips, 
the vapor starts burbling thick and 
fast into the cockpit. 

In other signs skywriters have trou- 
ble with the V, W, K and M. These 
letters, they say, are a nightmare of 
angles when you have to write them 
in the sky. It takes a lot of patient 

(Continued on page 37) 


out each letter over same reference point. Wind con- 


veniently moves each letter as he finishes. 
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OPEN TH THROTTLE, 


— N 


By A. H. KNOUFF 


E have spent a lot of time 
\X explaining that an airplane 
will not fall helplessly when the en 
wine quits Yet many pilots have conn 
to grief because they did not realize 
that there was some truth in this idea 
The engine produces power, and you 
can’t fly without power 
\ glider o1 sailplane has no engine, 
but it must have power to fly. To take 
off, it usually gets its power from an 
urplane, automobile or other devicc 
which launches it into the air. In flight, 
the power comes from gravity or from 
the energy of moving air currents 
SINce the pilot has no ¢ ntrol over thes 
sources Of power, he cannot choose the 
iltitude at which he wishes to fly or 
the rate at which he wishes to climb 
or descend. The engine gives the air 
plane pilot a power plant which he can 
control and thereby select his altitude 
or vertical speed. When the engine 
quits, he must depend on gravity 
Therefore he must come down—but 
he does not “fall helplessly.” 
You may think of the throttle as 
1 speed control because of your ex 
perience with an automobile. But the 
elevator will control the forward speed 
of an airplane even if the engine quits. 
Therefore the throttle of an airplane 
is primarily the altitude or vertical 
speed control. If you get this firmly 
fixed in your subconscious, as well as 
conscious, mind, you will never have 
to mumble through the bandages that 
you pulled the stick all the way back 
but the airplane dived into the ground 


invway. 


Elevator and Throftie 


Like other airplane controls, the 
functions of the elevator and the throt 
tle are interrelated. If you are holding 
1 constant altitude at 70 mph. and you 
pull back on the stick to reduce your 
ur speed to 60 mph., the airplane will 
go up. This is because part of your 
power is used to pull the airplane for 
ward while another part is used to 
produce lift. When you reduce the air 
speed, you no longer need all the power: 
you have used to pull the airplane for 
ward. The extra power begins produc- 
ing lift. Since the part of the power 
ilready producing lift was just enough 
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If you want to climb, or keep from sinking, there is 
only one way to do it—with power. Forget this, and 
other basic rules, and you're asking for trouble. 


to hold the airplane at a constant alti 
tude, the extra power made the airplane 
climb. If you want to slow down 
without climbing, you must not only 
raise the nose with the elevator, but 
must reduce your power by closing the 
throttle a little 


Why More Power? 


If the throttle is the altitude or 
climb control, why doesn’t the air- 
plane jump off the ground when you 
open the throttle wide for take-off? If 
you have ever pushed an automobile, 
you know that you have to push harder 
to start it moving than to keep it mov 
ing. You also know that you have to 
use low gear to get enough power to 
start an automobile or to keep it mov- 
ing at a slow speed. The same is true of 
an airplane. Up to a certain point, it 
takes more power to move it at slow 
speed than at a higher speed. You use 
ill of your power to overcome the in- 
ertia of the airplane and accelerate it 
as quickly as possible to a forward speed 
it which some of the power can be 
switched over to producing lift. 

Thinking of your throttle as the al 
titude control should save you from the 
trap of the “graveyard glide.” Instruc 


tors have warned students against this 


man-killing mistake ever since flying 
began; yet many of them have taught 
ind still teach that you pull the stick 
back to make the airplane go up. This 
is not more than one-half of one per 
cent of the truth. Don’: forget that 
pulling back on the stick will also 
make the airplane stall and spin. Paste 
this in your head in big black letters: 
The only way to climb, or keep from 
sinking, is to open the throttle. 

You may get the idea that it is a 
disgrace to use power on your ap- 
proach because your instructor teaches 
you to close the throttle on a down- 
wind heading directly opposite a cer- 
tain spot and to try to land on that 
spot without using power. But have 
you ever seen an airliner approach that 
way? The pilot who tried it would get 
fired, pronto. You are taught power- 
off approaches for just two reasons, the 
first being your lack of skill. You have 
your hands full mastering ailerons, rud 
der and elevator. Your instructor does 
not want to clutter your thinking with 
1 fourth control. 

The second reason for teaching 180- 
degree power-off approaches is to give 
you a basic procedure to use in case of 
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a forced landing due to power failure. 
Do not neglect your practice of power- 
off approaches, but remember that 
this is only one—not always the best 
—of many ways to land an airplane. 

If you think of the throttle as your 
only altitude control, you will not try 
to stretch a glide by pulling the nose 
up. There is one air speed at which an 
airplane will glide the farthest. If you 
pull the nose up, the airplane will slow 
down and settle faster than it would 
if you had kept the nose down. If you 
even faintly suspect that you may 
undershoot or ov ershoot, Open the 
throttle and open it plenty. 

We have already pointed out that 
it may take more power to maintain 
altitude at slow speed than at a higher 
speed. In a glide, you have downward 
speed. You will need extra power to 
check the downward momentum. Even 
with wide open throttle, it will take a 
little time for the airplane to change 
direction. Don’t wait. You can always 
make another approach if you use 
power too soon or too much, but you 
won’t get another chance if you hit 
the fence either at the near or the far 
end of the field. 


Approaches Which Need Power 


If we tried to tell you all the ways 
of using power on approaches, you 
would be gray-headed and _ toothless 
before we got through. Here are four 
common situations in which it is ad- 
visable to use power: 

Suppose you are one of 15 or 20 air- 
planes in the trafhe circle of a large 
airport. Some of these are faster and 
some slower than you are. You get be- 
hind one of the slow er ones. If you 
fly close enough to the runway to make 
a 180-degree approach without power, 
you may cut him out or collide with 
him. You should reduce your speed 
to his and use power to maintain alti- 
tude. If you can’t fly as slow as he 
does, fly farther out from the field than 
he is so that you will have farther to 
go. With this simple procedure, it is 
possible for a P-80 to follow a Cub 
around the traffic circle. 

Of course, the Cub should show the 
P-80 similar courtesy by flying as fast 
as possible. Going into a field where 
most of the trafic consisted of fighters 
—in an airplane whose top speed was 
140 mph.—I have dived in with the 
throttle nearly wide open. However, 
since the faster ships have more equip- 
ment such as flaps and constant-speed 
propellers, their speed range is more 
flexible than that of a lightplane. 

Next, let’s imagine you are going to 
land in a short field surrounded by 
very high and very solid obstacles. 
Without power, you have to glide at 
an angle which will just miss the wires 
and then slip. That’s tricky. Such an 
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angle is hard to judge. If it were not, 
there would be no point in requiring 
power-off approaches in flight tests. If 
you are either too high or too low the 
results may be tragic. 

It is much easier to lose altitude 
gradually in a wide power-on approach. 
On the final leg, slow down almost to 
landing speed. When you think your 
altitude is the desired margin above 
the obstruction, add enough power to 
hold it. Increase or decrease power as 
necessary until you are sure you will 
clear the obstacle. Then close the throt- 
tle to descend as rapidly as you wish. 

The principal caution to be observed 
is that aileron control may be rather 
poor and you should use rudder to keep 
the wings level. Also watch out that 
you don’t unconsciously pull the nose 
up instead of opening the throttle 
when you think you are getting too 
low. 

If you have done stalls with your 
instructor, he has surely called your 
attention to the fact that the airplane 
stalls at a much lower speed with power 
on than with power off. The type of 
approach I have described takes ad- 
vantage of this. You can approach the 
obstacle much slower with safety than 
you could with power off. Then when 
you cut the power, the airplane will 
settle very rapidly. You may control 
this descent with the throttle right 
down to the ground. In fact an air- 
plane may be landed more slowly with 
power on than with power off. The 
Navy takes advantage of this in land- 
ing on aircraft carriers. 

Forgive me for repeating that it 
takes more power to fly an airplane at 
minimum speeds than it does at con- 
siderably higher speeds. I repeat it to 
remind you that it may take full throt- 
tle to check your descent if you are 
in power-landing attitude. 


Landing in High Wind 


The third situation calling for use 
of a power approach is strong wind. 
The reason is obvious. Very few pilots 
have difficulty making a power ap- 
proach under these conditions. Many 
of them spoil it by attempting to make 
a normal three-point landing at the 
last moment. This will work if the 
pilot is careful to kill his air speed 
gradually so that the ship will not 
balloon—if the wind velocity is not 
greater than the stalling speed of the 
airplane. In the latter case, the power 
approach must be continued right 
down to the ground, after which the 
pilot may reduce the power until he 
stops moving forward. He must sit 
there flying the airplane into the 
ground until help arrives to hold it 
down. 

Rough air is related to the problem 
of strong wind, It upsets the approach 


plans of the best pilots. A gust may 
stall your plane or make it fly again 
after you think you are comfortably 
landed. Since the stalling speed is lower 
with power on, you are less likely to 
stall in a power approach. By making 
a power-on wheel landing, you can 
prevent a gust greater than the flying 
speed of the airplane from picking it 
up after you are on the ground. 

Other advantages of using power are 
to avoid over-cooling the engine, to 
avoid passenger discomfort due to rapid 
change of altitude, to prevent spark- 
plug fouling. 


Let’s Talk Torque 


So far we have talked only about ap- 
proaches and landings, but power af- 
fects all other phases of flight. You 
may eventually study the more com- 
plicated phases such as cruise control, 
economy and range. Right now you are 
most interested in what happens to the 
airplane when you open and close the 
throttle. This comes to your attention 
when the nose swings abruptly to the 
left on your first take-offs. You may 
be told, more or less vaguely, that this 
is due to torque. This is quite true— 
indirectly. 

It is a law of physics that for every 
action there is an equal and opposite 
reaction. From your position in the 
cockpit, the propeller turns clockwise. 
But do you realize that the engine is 
pushing against the airplane just as 
hard as it is pushing against the pro- 
peller? The reason the airplane does 
not rotate around the propeller is be- 
cause it has more weight to be moved 
and the wings resist such rotation. 
However, the airplane actually would 
rotate slowly to the left if it were not 
designed so that the left wing met the 
air at a greater angle and so provided 
greater lift than the right wing. In 
solving this problem another is created. 
The left wing now offers more resist- 
ance to the air than the right wing. So 
it lags behind and makes the airplane 
turn to the left. You could overcome 
this by holding rudder, but your leg 
would get very tired. The designer 
helps you by offsetting the front of the 
vertical fin to the left which has the 
effect of holding rudder for you. 

Unfortunately, the relative effec- 
tiveness of lift, drag and forces on the 
fin is not the same at all speeds. In 
practicing stalls and slow-speed ma- 
neuvering you learn that when you 
lower an aileron to pick up a wing, 
you create more drag than you do lift. 
When an airplane starts to move, the 
drag of the left wing takes effect 
quicker than the vertical fin. So you 
have to hold right rudder to prevent 
turning to the left. In most of the air- 
craft you will be flying for a while, 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Basic Instruments 


And Their Function 


1\ THE RATE-OF-CLIMB 
INDICATOR 
PILOT operating an aircraft 


i \ should 


know not only the 


forward rate of travel, but ilso the 
vertical speed of the aircraft. A rate 
f-climb indicator measures the ratc 
of change of altitude or the vertical 
speed of an aircrat 
T he rate-o! cl nb Te ito 5s of 
! ince to t p >t 
Actual navigation—knowledg 
rf ne ite of ascent or descent of the 
urcral NAKS possi Die the irrival ii 
1 pre cribed elevation in a given time 
é Maintain naxkimum operat 
Mcrenc \ every uircraft has an 
rate of ascent. Climbing at 
Kc rate results in a vreatel 
nption yf fuel ind oil 
} Maintaining passenger comfort 


1 nominal, 


or descent results in a 


miftort tor 


uniform rate of 


ascent 


ninimum of dis 


passengers 
i 


Before rate-of-climb indicators were 
va lable, st ITOSCOPc 5 were used to indi 
ite a change lititudc The stato 

COPK contained a closed chamber it 
itmospheric pres If a change in 
ic occurred vould have to 
ow into o ot the chamber to 
jualize the pressure difference. This 
tlow was caused » take place through 
liquid-filled tube, so that the ai 
issed in bubbk The frequency of 
bubbling iS taken as a measure 
t tl ite of change of altitude. The 
nod } i or Vertic a] speed, 
lcato ep 1 tremendous ad 
ince ove th aun »| mechanism used 
© ca 1a of aviation 


General Description (Fig. 1 and 2) 


() f) c smcation of the rate 

ft limb indicator places it as an ex 
nely sensi lifferential pressure 
uy Iwo pressure ict on the dia 
phragn of the indicator, Causing the 


' 


, : 
weveling off, the 
thin a short 


nt indi« ites 


* climb or 1 
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reater the difterenc« 


icross the dial. One of 
caused to act on the 
phragm The greatel 
descent, the 
in pressure. Upon 

wo pressures equalize, 
nterval, and the instru 
1 condition of zero rat 


scent. The 


differential 
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pressure is developed in the following 
manner: 

A single fitting on the instrument 
case is connected to the static side of 
1 pitot static tube. This fitting allows 
itmospheric pressure to act on the in- 
side of the dia- 
phragm. Atmospheric pressure may act 
on the outside of the same diaphragm 
small, 


pressure sensitive 


only after passing through a 
calibrated leak placed in the line con 
necting the diaphragm to the case fit- 
ting. In this way, a differential pres 
sure is developed between the inside 
ind the outside of the diaphragm 
whenever a prolonged change in alti 
tude takes place. 

One of the earlier types of rate-ot- 
climb indicators consisted of (1) the 
indicator, (2) a thermos bottle, (3) 
connecting The 
tained a sensitive diaphragm, linkage 
ind the calibrated leak in the form of 
» small glass capillary tube or metal 
tube of very bore. Again the 
calibrated leak take the form of 
1 small porous porcelain tube, through 
which the air diffused. In all cases, the 


lines. indicator con- 


small 
may 


mechanism was activated in a simila: 
fashion 

The thermos bottle served as an in 
sulated reservoir for a supply of air. 
The air was kept at a relatively con 
minimize errors 


stant temperature to 





“self-con 
indicator 


Fig. |—Front view of a modern 
tained” rate-of-climb 


due to the effects of temperature 
changes. 

The connecting lines were two in 
number. One was used to connect the 
thermos bottle to the indicator. The 
second line was connected to the static 
tube. 

The above 
now known as the 
rate-of -climb indicator. Although some 
are in use today, the general tendency 
type” 


installation was and is 


exterior-chamber 


is toward the “self-contained 
some of which 


thermos bottle in favor of other means 


have discarded the 
of temperature Compensation. 

In general, the self-contained type 
includes the indicator and the connect 
ing line to the static tube. 


Interpretation and Use 


Although the rate-of-climb indica 
tor was first classified as sensitive dif 
ferential gauge, it may also be classi- 
fied as a subnavigational unit. It is not 
directly a navigational unit but, in a 


sense, contributes to the successful 
navigation of the aircraft. 

The instrument is calibrated in units 
of feet per minute or meters per second, 
ascent or descent. The distribution of 
the divisions on the dial takes several 
general forms. The most popular form 
is that of uniform spacing of divisions, 
each division equivalent to 200 fpm. 
Many vertical speed indicators hav: 
non-linear (non-uniform) dial gradu 
ations. Here the first 500 feet of climb 


or descent may cover as much as 90 
degrees of pointer travel “up” and 
“down.” The balance of the instru 


additional 90 
The 


popular range on commercial instru 


ment range covers an 


degrees of pointer travel. most 


ments is 2,000 feet “up” or “down.” 
The pointer travels clockwise for “up” 
and counterclockwise for “down.” The 
dial is of the zero-centering type, while 
pointer travel takes place on either 
side of zero. 

Some rate-of-climb indicators 
dials which permit increased sensitivity 
in the upper range, without decreas- 


hav « 


ing sensitivity in the lower range. The 
reason for this is that most “let-down 
procedures” 
of descent, usually 


require Conservative rates 
300 to 400 fpm. 
This gives greater sensitivity where the 
pilot needs it most. Many military in 
stallations require instruments reading 
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up to 6,000 fpm. ascent and descent. 
Because of the inherent lag present 
in a rate-of-climb indicator, (it takes 
time for the pressures to equalize across 
the leak) the utility of the unit is 
greatly limited. The only satisfactory 
purpose than can be served by a verti- 
cal speed indicator IS TO assist the pilot 
in maintaining constant rates of ascent 
or descent. It is not recommended that 
1 pilot use a rate-of-climb indicator to 
mamtain a given flight level. 


Errors and Limitations 


The vertical speed indicator 1S sub 
ject to certain errors, because of the 
inherent design which incorporates the 
calibrated leak. The pilot would do 
well to know the limitations of his 
instruments and thereby make the 
necessary allowances. 

The first and foremost drawback of 
nost vertical speed indicators is that 
of a lag between the time a climb or 
dive is initiated and when it is reg 
istered on the dial. This lag may be 
is little as six or eight seconds, but in 
ome ot the earlier ty pe instruments 
may be considerably longer. 

Another cause for error lies in the 
fact that changes in air density which 
occur with changes in altitude affect 
the rate of air flow through the calli 
brated leak. In the modern instruments 
however, this error has been reduced 
to very narrow limits. 

The problem of temperature change, 
ind its resultant effects on the mechan 
ism, has been solved to a great extent. 

Other errors are caused by the pres 
ence of friction and erroneous calibra 
tion. 

Because of the extreme sensitivity of 
the diaphragm, the instrument is sus 
ceptible to frequent “drifting” of the 
diaphragm which results in changes in 
the zero position of the pointer. Ac- 
cordingly, an external zero adjusting 
screw is available in many rate-of 
climb indicators 

If the pilot and the instrument- 
overhaul mechanic will remember that 
the vertical speed indicator is an ex- 
tremely sensitive instrument, requiring 
careful interpretation and handling, 
unsatisfactory reports will decrease. If 
1 pilot believes his rate-of-climb indi 
cator is in error he should perform an 
ictual test by means of a sensitive alti 
meter and stop watch, rather than go 
on his impression that the aircraft is 
climbing or diving at a greater rate 
than is indicated. The usual cause for 
1 minus error lies in a leaky bottle line, 
or if the instrument is the self-con 
tained type, a leak in the indicator 
tself. 

1) The rate-of-climb indicator 
should be mounted with the other 
members of the primary flight group, 
ri 


lw Compass, ind within direct 


neal 
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Fig. 3—Basically the rate-of-climb indica- 
tor is an extremely sensitive differential 
pressure gauge. Two pressures act on the 
indicator’s diaphragm, causing a pointer 
to move. Diagram above shows how dif- 
ferential pressures are developed between 
the inside and outside of the diaphragm 
whenever a prolonged change in altitude 
takes place. 


view of the pilot. 

(2) At least ten inches of non- 
magnetic, flexible tubing must be in- 
serted between the instrument and the 
metal connecting tubing. 

3) The static pressure fitting at the 
rear of the instrument case must be 
connected by suitable tubing to the 
static pressure system of the aircraft. 
Metal tubing of '4-in. outside diameter 
should be used. The tubing should have 
as few bends as possible and must be 
rigidly fixed to the aircraft structure 
to avoid large amplitude vibrations. In- 
stall a petcock or suitable drain at the 
lowest accessible point in the line. 

(4) All connections must be air- 
tight. 


Pre-installation Testing 


Before making final connections, ap- 
ply a very slight suction to the tubing 
from the static end. Use a short length 
of rubber tubing in this test. Whenever 
the altimeter and air speed indicator are 
connected to the same line, the suc- 
tion must be applied very slowly while 
the deflection of these two instruments 
is carefully observed. Pinch off the 
rubber tubing when an appreciable 
reading is indicated. If the pointer re- 
turns to zero and then continues down- 
ward, there is a leak in the line. If the 
pointer makes no movement when suc- 
tion is applied, the line is obstructed. 
Remedy any defect before connecting 
the tubing to the static system of the 
aircraft. 


Trouble-Shooting 


For aid in trouble-shooting, typical 
held reports are listed here with possi- 
ble causes for defective operation: 

1. Inoperative—Lines not connected. 
Broken thermos. Damaged indicator. 

2. Reading in reverse—Lines cross 
connected. Defective static pressure. 
Ground pack effect. 

3. Excessive lag—Defective instru- 
ment. Old-type instrument. Not using 
instrument for purpose intended. 

4. Too fast—Newer type instru 
ment. 

5. Oscillation — Fluctuating static 
pressure. Unstable aircraft or overcon- 
trolling. Rough instrument panel. 

6. Pointer off zero—Effect of blow- 
ing in instrument. Effect of excessive 
climb or dive rate. New instrument 
Natural drift in diaphragm. ®* * * 


Fig. 2—Cutaway drawing of typical rate 
of climb indicator. (1) Diaphragm as- 
sembly, (2) calibrated leak, (3) link, (4) 
adjustable arm, (5) rocking shaft, (6) 
sector, (7) pinion and (8) pointer. 
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HECK the successful airports. You'll find all 


‘ of them make a point of giving fliers supe- 


rior service and dependable, top-quality aviation 
gasoline and lubricants. 

At hundreds of these airports you'll find the 
familiar Texaco Aviation Gasoline... and Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil and airframe lubricants for 
sale. Texaco has the industry’s most complete line 
of aviation lubricants and fuels meeting A-N 
specifications, and... 

More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco Aircraft 
Engine Oil than with any other brand! 





Outstanding performance — that’s the reason why 
Texaco Aviation Products are preferred 5> widely 
by leading airlines and aircraft manufacturers, 
why they are used and sold at so many progres 
sive airports. 

Let Texaco help make your airport successful. 
You can get Texaco Aviation Products and Lubri- 
cation Engineering Service from the nearest of 
the more than 2300 Texaco distributing plants 
in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


-TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


. TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the NEW EDDIE BRACKEN SHOW every Sunday night. Metropolitan Opera broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 
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NG 1946 a freight 


strides 


ng used daily as a part 
ansportation by large 
ustries, flower growers, 
yrroduce and seafood 
freig ea tarted 
were no facilities at any 

than A Transport 


Naval Air Transport 
als. Even though these 


still in use by the mili 


tary, many valuable ideas have been 
gained from them. St nore ideas 
have been developed as a result of 
hauling millions of ton miles of com 

















merce during the last twelve months. 
Commercial air freight encounters new 
t expands 


today , col 


problems every month as 

Looking at the picture 
sidering the types of commodities and 
the methods of packaging, the follow 
ing ideas for the use of cities and op 
freight term 


erators in planning ai 


nals and their equipment are sug 


gested: 


Minimum Facilities to Start 
These can be provided through con 
hangar o1 
building They 
should be simple, inexpensive and con 
warehouse 


version of some present 


now on the airport. 


weatherproof 


sisting of 








the fol 


should 


space, which contain 
lowing: 

Freight platform, raised several 
nches off the ground to prevent 
cargo from absorbing 
Recommended dimensions are 20 
by 100 feet. 

Office 

personnel 


moisture 


space for air freight 
carriel 

Telephones. 

Room with sufficient heat to hold 
10° or better to flowers 
from freezing. 

One fork-lift tracto: 

Several 
veyor. 

Twenty-five pallets. 

Weather circuit if 
very far removed 
weather facilities. 
All the above can be located in part 

of a hangar or in othe 
ture, but it should be immediately ad 
jacent to a ramp or taxi strip, so that 
aircraft can be parked within a few 
feet of the warehouse fo f 
loading. 


protect 


sections of roller con 


building is 
CAA and 


from 


some struc 


ease 0 


New Construction, Minimum 
Facilities 

Same as above except freight plat 
form should be constructed with two 
thirds of it for light cargo at truck 
body height and should adjoin or face 
a ramp or taxi strip. Equipment should 
be same as above. 


Facilities for Larger Cities 


Air Transport Command Type Ware- 
house: This type is constructed with 
the whole warehouse at truck-bod) 
height and of concrete floor construc 
tion. All freight is then palletized and 
handled by two fork-lifts, one of which 
is on the warehouse floor and one on 
ground level to pallets from 
warehouse platform to aircraft 

This warehouse should be accessible 
to trucks on one side and to aircraft 
sides. ATC 


move 


on one or more ware- 


For an air freight operation to be success- 
ful, every economy has to be made. Fork 
lifts like the one at left reduce expensive 
labor costs, speed up cargo handling, and 
permit use of warehouse space. At least 
one fork lift tractor is a minimum 
requirement. 
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Freight 


houses are usually accessible 

craft on at least two sides. 
This air freight terminal should be 

equipped with the following: 

Heated rooms capable of holding 
10° or better to protect flowers and 
perishables from freezing in winter. 

Refrigerated protect 
flowers and perishables from heat 
n summe1 capable of holding 
iQ” temperature. 

Office space for traffic and op- 

freight 





+ 


to alr- 


room to 


erations personnel of air 
carrier. 

4 barracks-type room with beds 
for crews to rest and sleep while 
awaiting delayed flights, etc.; very 
simple, similar to army barracks 
where beds can be rented for 50c 
to $1.00 

Telephones and TWX facilities. 

Weather drop to be used by all 
operators. 

Two fork lifts or more. 

Numerous pallets. 

Several hundred feet of rolle: 
conveyors and stands to support 
same 

One or more powered conveyor. 

Stevedore personnel to be used by 


all operators. 


Gravity-Conveyor Type 


This terminal has all the features of 
the ATC type plus the additional fea 
ture of a two-story section for pack- 
aged goods, agriculture commodities 
and flowers, which are so packed that 
they can be handled by 
oller conveyors. 

The lower floor should be below 
aircraft ramp level so that all cargo 
being unloaded from aircraft can 
be conveyed down by gravity from 
the aircraft, across the lower floor, 
and right into the truck. The truck 
s backed down a graduated incline 
so that the truck body is the same 
level as the lower floor warehouse 


fiool 


gravity on 


ATC type warehouse (top of page) is 
constructed with floor at truck-body height 
and is accessible to trucks and aircraft. 
Gravity-conveyor type terminal (right), 
permits planes to be loaded and unloaded 
by gravity, reducing labor costs and 
handling time. 
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Executive Vice Pres., Slick Airways, Inc. 


The upper floor is used for 
merchandise that is to be loaded into 
aircraft and has an inclined ramp 
for trucks to back up to, so that the 
truck is higher than the second floor 
level in such a manner that pack- 
ages can go by gravity down a 
roller conveyor, across the ware 
house floor, and continue by gravity 
conveyor into an aircraft parked on 
the ramp in front by the terminal 
By this method all packages move 
down hill at all times. Trucks can 
be backed up and down easier than 
packages can be lifted. 

All machinery parts, etc., which 
are too heavy for the roller con- 
veyor should be handled by fork 
lift from the truck-height freight 
platform. 

Equipment for this type should be 








the same as for an ATC terminal 

All cities with modern airports 
should make every attempt to have 
one of the four above air freight te: 
minals. Even though the two large 
types possibly cannot be considered at 
this time, at least one of the first two 
can be considered. 

The primary thing to keep uppe: 
most in all plans is that air freight 
moves for one-third to one-fourth the 
rates of passengers and express. In 
order to sell air freight ii volume the 
rates have to be kept down. Air freight 
terminals should have all the bare 
facilities but no gingerbread. All econ 
omies have to be made. Air freight 
cannot afford all the trimmings that 
go with the air passenger business. 

An operating company should fw 
nish all loading and unloading of ah 
craft for so much per hundred pounds, 
with two rates, one for conveyor- 
loaded merchandise and another rate 
for fork-lift-loaded machinery. 

In order for air freight to be su 


(Continued on page 41) 




























































still gets home at night! 


$3245.00 (f. o. b. Wichita). 
BOE a 


LS 





Here's a salesman who has doubled 
his effective selling time. He covers 350 
to 500 miles a day—sells 4 or 5 cus- 
tomers in as many different cities—and 


He does it winter and summer—in safety 
and comfort. He flies a Cessna 140 
You can increase your selling efficiency 
with a Cessna 140. This roomy, 2-place 
plane has a range of 450 miles on 25 
gallons of fuel...a service ceiling of 
15,500 feet...a top speed of over 
120 m. p. h. Yet it delivers for only 


Minimum Maintenance: Cessna's all-metal con- 
struction is impervious to damp or dry climates. 
Your Cessna is built to give you greater safety 
and greater performance for a longer time. 
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ARRIVE 
MARYSVILLE 





ARRIVE 


TOPEKA 
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ARRIVE 
ST. JOSEPH 















Typical Trip — 382 miles, 4 successful selling 
stops, 3 hrs. 45 min. actual flying time. Two morn- 
ing calls—lunch with customer in Omaha—a stop 
at St. Joe—home for dinner, 6 P. M. 
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Carry 80 Ibs. of Luggage with you. Brief cases 
and samples as well as your own suitcase. In 
fact, two people can each carry as much lug- 
gage as the airlines allow without extra charge. 


Doil/é the selling time (dF the travel time 


with the plane that gives 


Me Sie Lor yout Maney 
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You're Safer on More Fields: Cessna's patented, 
maintenance-free, safety landing gear makes 
take offs and landings easier —helps smooth bumps 
—actually combats ground looping tendencies. 
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There's. Extra Luxury in Cessna's new interior... 
extra comfort, too. New foam-rubber seats. New 
rainproof directional ventilation system. Cabin 
heater can easily be installed for winter comfort. 











1947 CESSNA 120 


Increased Profits with the Cessna 120 


Same size, range, speed, all-metal con- 
struction as the 140, but hos less luxuri- 
ous interior trim and is not equipped 
with storter, battery, generator, flaps. 
Only $2695.00 (f. o. b. Wichite) 
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Profitable student instruction 
can be carried on in winds at 
least 10 m. p. h. higher than those 
thet ground other light planes. 


? At training R. P. M.'s, gasoline 

consumptien with 85 h. p. com- 
peres favorably with thot of 65 
h. p. trainers. 


3 Students prefer this fast, side- 
by side plone of all-metal 

structure. You'll have more stu- 

dents more hours per week. 


4 Cessna's patented Safety 
Londing Gear is maintenance- 
free. Combats ground loops. 


8 REASONS WHY OPERATORS REPORT 
INCREASED PROFITS WITH THE CESSNA 120 


5 Students, instructors, operators 

ond buyers all prefer an elec- 
tric self-starter, which can be 
odded if desired. 


ns The Cessna 120 is ideal for 
cross-country rental or charter 
work, from 300 to 3,000 miles. 


7 Resole valve of the 120 is 

unusually high. It permits fre- 
quent profitable turnover of 
equipment ...keeps new planes 
on the line. 


& Teach ‘em to fly in the plone 
they'll buy ... the Cessna 120 
—only $2695 (f. o. b. Wichita). 
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: MAIL THIS COUPON NOW... 








Cessna Aircraft Company, Dept. SF, Wichita, Kensas | 
Please send free literature giving complete descrip- | 
tion of the Cessna 140 and 120 to 

Nome 
Street No. —— — | 
City —_ State 
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Aid To 


From 


HERE has been a good 

deal of misunderstanding 
as to what the oil companies will o1 
will not do on the smaller airports. 
Some prospective airport operators 
have been under the misapprehension 
that all they had to do was provide 
the land with some sort of runways 
and that the oil companies would then 
compete for the privilege of building 
a hangar, an appropriately tasteful 
administration building and for sup 
plying whatever dispensing equipment 
might be required. These operators 
have seen what was done in the build- 
ing and equipping of automobile serv- 


Airports 
il Companies 


No Santas, oil suppliers 
expect a return on their 
“gifts” — more business 
through better service 
and more efficient air- 
port management. 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


In the first place, the oil companies 


ice stations and rather expect some- 
thing similar to happen in the devel 
opment of smaller airports. 


panies intend only to do a part of 
what some have expected of them. 
There are very good reasons why this 
So. other hand, such sales amount to some 


As a matter of fact, the oil com- 


10 to 20 per cent of total sales. 
automobile service stations, on 


have been the first to realize that only 
a comparatively small part of an air- 
port operator’s income will come from 
the sale of petroleum products. Some 
estimate this to be no greater than 











$1,000 Bond Urged as Court Requirement to 
Protect Airports from ‘“‘Nuisance”’ Suits 


Posting of a $1,000 bond to compensate for court costs and legal fees 
has been suggested by a California attorney as a legal requirement for 
court action, based on flight of aircraft, against airports. 

“A plaintiff would not be so anxious to bring a suit in abatement if he 
were compelled to post a bond,” commented Claude A. Watson of Los 
Angeles in a letter to SOUTHERN FLIGHT suggesting the bond require- 
ment be added to flight-of-aircraft legislation proposed in an article last 
month by John H. Frederick. 

In the February article, Author Frederick emphasized the need fo1 
state legislation to protect airports, suggesting the aviation industry as 
a whole sponsor brief, simply-worded bills in all states. He recommended 
the following proposed bill as an example: 

“An act relating to causes of action at law or in equity arising from 
flight of aircraft over lands and waters of this state. Be it enacted, etc.: 

“Section 1. No cause of action at law or in equity based upon flight in 
aircraft over lands or waters of this state shall be maintained unless 
other than nominal damage results therefrom, or unless irreparable 
damage will probably result therefrom. 

“Section 2. This act shall take effect immediately.” 

Attorney Watson suggested the following be incorporated in the above 
as a new Section 2 (re-designating the old one as Section 3): 

“Section 2. In any such action as set forth in Section 1 hereof, the 
clerk shall, before issuing the summons therein, require a written under- 
taking on the part of the plaintiff in the sum of $1,000, with at least 
two competent and sufficient sureties, specifying their occupations and 
residences to the effect that if the action be dismissed or the defendant 
recover judgment, that they will pay such costs and charges as may be 
awarded against the plaintiff by judgment or in the process of the action, 
or on appeal, not exceeding the sums specified in the undertaking. The 
defendant shall be entitled to recover a reasonable sum for attorney’s 
fees expended in defending such action. An action brought without filing 
the undertaking required shall be dismissed.” 

SOUTHERN FLIGHT recommends that aviation interests everywhere 
act immediately in submitting such harmless flight-of-aircraft legisla- 
tion to their respective legislatures. * * 7 
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95 per cent of the total in many places. 

In the second place, the oil com- 
panies intend to move with caution 
and not tie up large sums of money on 
scattered airports. It is felt that the 
present abnormal conditions both in 
the manufacture and sale of light- 
planes and in airport development 
make it impossible to draw definite 
conclusions as to what their small air- 
port market may amount to. 

A recent survey among the major oil 
companies reveals that so far thei: 
aid to small airport operators has been 
along these lines: 

1. The supplying of oil and gasoline 
dispensing equipment including under- 
ground tanks, pumps and small port- 
able units as business warrants. 

2. The promotion of airport building 
and private flying through what have 
at times been rather elaborate “public 
relations” programs. 

3. The supplying of sales aids and 
plans to airport operators handling 
the products of individual producers. 

Oil companies will not underwrite 
small airport construction costs 01 
finance hangar or other construction 
costs on those to be built under the 
national airport plan except in very 
rare cases and then only on the basis 
of loans to sound operators at pre- 
vailing interest rates and also with 
the restriction that theirs will be the 
sole oil products sold on a particular 
airport for a certain length of time. 
Under such conditions it is probably 
wiser to obtain capital elsewhere and 
this is what the oil companies really 
want to encourage. 

The oil companies feel that their 
first responsibility in the aviation 
market is to supply a complete line 
of products for an airport operator to 
sell all the way from fuels down to 
specialized lubricants. Next, they think 
they should provide the proper dis- 
pensing equipment. After these two 
things are done a great deal depends 
on the airport operator himself but 
the oil companies do not leave him en- 
tirely to his own devices. 

The major oil companies all have 
rather complete sets of merchandising 
and sales promotion aids designed to 
bring pilots to a dealer’s airport. 
These usually include such “hand-out 
pieces” as navigation computers, rules, 
log and expense books and the like 
Some companies also engage in local 
advertising or in supplying dealers 
with mats of advertising copy for in- 
sertion in their home-town newspapers. 
Nearly any company will paint a sign 

(Continued on page 33) 
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OMMUNITIES and states 

needing air markers are 

waking up to the fact that the signs, 
P. 


essential to thousands of cross-country 


fliers, are needed now and will prob 
ably have to be provided locally 
all, since Uncle Sam’s purse strings 
are being tightened and the Civil Aero 
nautics Administration and othe 
agencies are in no position to blanket 
the nation with painters. Local Civil 
\ir Patrols units, Flying Farmers and 
others in many areas have already 
napped plans for air marking cam 
paigns this Spring. 

One of the most effective methods 
to get the job done and in a hurry wa 
used recently in Florida, where all 
markers were obliterated during the 
war in the interest of national de 
fense. Overnight Florida, the nation’s 
most completely airmarked state, be 
came the worst. With peace the state 
pressed the Federal government to 
reimburse it for the markers which 
had been obliterated, but the shortage 
of funds available to CAA stymied the 


reconstruction program Comments 





With the airport operator furnishing paint 
and a buffet luncheon, FAPA members and 
co-operative 99's airmarked Florida's Bel- 
vedere airport in four hours. Lay-out men 
(left, center) finished only 30 seconds 
ahead of painters. Left to right, standing, 
Hub Davis, James Galleger, Bruce Yeaze! 
kneeling, Royal Harber and Vernon 
Wunnenberg. Air view of marker 
is at lower left 





William C. Lazarus, aviation supe) 
visor of the Florida State Improve- 
ment Commission: “The war has been 


over more than a year. Several pilots 
have lost their lives in Florida by be 
coming lost. In nine months of en 


couraging local communities and oth 
to restore the markers we have 


ers 
had some success and 52 have been 
restored, of which 16 were put up by 


the highway department.” 

That’s progress, but with 1,000 
markers as a goal it would take years 
to do the job at such a pace. Pilots 
have become enthused over the pros 
pects of speeding up the work anid 


the Florida Ain 


Pilots Association has 
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< STATE 


PILOT-PAINTERS putting finishing touches 
on a Florida roof marker include J. W. 
Weldon, Tampa Aero Club president; 
Ruth Hubert, state chairman 99's: Peggy 
Harrod, FAPA secretary; Dr. H. L. Ander- 
sen, FAPA president; Gladys Pennington, 
Johnson Wright (Belvedere Airport man- 
ager Hub Davis, Pete Hubert and Roy 
FAPA genera 


chairman 


P. nnington 


indertaken an alrmarking program oO! 


group obtains the 
aint, rounds up a breakfast flight to 
i selected point and before the su 
ets na estored a marke 


How Plan Works 
The FAPA method is s mple to op 


nexpensive. To restore the 


West 


narker at Belvedere Airport, 


Palm Beach, cost FAPA or ly $53 
Here’ vy the campaign got unde) 
Vay 
W here pu the fi marker and 
ww to go abou t were the frst 
roblems facing FAPA and ts 400 
nembers who hold a tudent perm 
r better rating Johnson Wright, 
ywne and manager of Belvedere, 
solved the first problem by offering 
» supply the paint for the restoratio1 


if his marke) Moreover, he offered 
Tree ilfe incheor 
The next problem was solved by; 
Lazarus, the state’s aviation supe 


vr, and a member of FAPA He 


irnished all the necessary CAA bul 
etins on airmarkers and personally 


+} } « | . 
lesigned the Belvedere marker with 


ut charge (an acceptable design car 
st as much as $50) so it would be 
recognized officially by CAA and thus 
e ncluded on the air chart The 


Belvedere marker was to be painted 
wo individual 
! neasuring 10 feet 

hangal BELVEDERE W. PALM 
BEACH and eight 


hangars, with 19 


high on one 


numbers five 


feet high, an arrow 14 feet by 1 foot 
ind a 22-foot e Di ne othe 
inga 

Only one coat of paint was required 
ecause the hangar roofs are of ta 
This took eight gallons of interna 


onal orange, costing $28 and donated 
ol Many 


brushes, but it 1s 


the operat members 


rought their own 


estimated the ten paint brushes (both 


sizes) and the chalk 
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Florida’s private fliers decided it was up to them to 
replace the state’s once excellent airmarking system. 


By TOM ASHLEY 


Managing Editor 


Thirty members of FAPA and some 
o-operative 99’s showed up for the 
operation, which got under way at 9 
a. m. on a Sunday. The 
served coffee and doughnuts to early 
arrivals and after most of the visiting 
planes were in three “layout 
with chalk and line, climbed atop the 


operato! 


men”, 


hangars and began marking off the 
The design lay 
Lazarus, 


letters and numbers 
outs furnished by highly 
detailed with measurements to insure 
accuracy and following in 
were chalked in slightly 


ease of 
structions, 
ahead of the paint crew. 

Four 


was completed at 1 p. m., 


large marke) 
the layout 


hours later the 


men finishing just 30 seconds ahead 
of the ambitious Airport 
Manager Wright had meanwhile hus 


painters. 


tled together the buffet luncheon and 
t was ready when the workers climbed 
down from the roofs. By this time 
}0 planes had landed from all parts 
of the state and 200 persons had gath 


Diagram of typical airport marker (below 
shows how novice sign-painters can do 
good air-marking job. Marker shows dis 
tance and direction to nearest airport, 
should also carry latitude and longitude in 
degrees and minutes. Example is from “Air 
Marking,” CAA bulletin prepared to aid 
state and local agencies in planning 
markers 


WASTING TON 


“- 
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ered to hear Mayor Hitt of West Paln 
Beach officially open the airport 
Florida pilots had not only prove 
their first 
practical 


marker a successful and 
undertaking but had blue 
printed an effective method by which 
pilots everywhere can influence th¢ 


development of 


cross-country flying 


this Spring and Summe) They had 
airmarking need 


4 


not be expensive when executed on 


demonstrated that 
a co-operative basis, that unskilled 
painters can do the trick with dispatc] 
( carefully-prepared design 
provided, that 
provided by combining 


nce a 
entertainment can be 
the chore wit! 
breakfast flights and other flying a 
tivities, and the Federal government 
been called on to spend on 
dime, the CAA wasn’t 

personnel or equipment. All that 


hadn't 
asked for an) 
Way 


necessary was (1) an enterprising 


} » 


gathering of private fliers, (2) a 


alert state aviation supervisor who 


could provide the design (if your state 
doesn’t have one a competent enginee) 
can do the same by following CAA 
bulletins giving marker requirements) 
and (3) an airport manager who was 
able to provide eight gallons of pain 
and serve 


coffee, doughnuts and 
buffet luncheon 
Others wishing t 
country flying with 
structive should capitalize on FAPA’s 
dea and schedule marker projects as 


o combine cros 


something con 


soon as the weather permits. Mrs 
Peggy Harrod, secretary of the Florida 
Air Pilots Association, Box 148, Riv 
erside Station, Miami 35, will attempt 


from those 


to answer any inquiries 
seeking further information on he 
rroup’s campaign. * * * 
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YOU NAME THE PRICE! 


| have 7,600 surplus military aircraft of all 
types, which | am tearing down in order to 
assemble the largest stockpile of aircraft and 
engine parts in the country. But | don’t aim to 
keep them. That’s why | am tagging them with 
prices so low you just can’t afford to pass 


them up. 


They’re going fast — so wire or phone me 


right away; or better yet, come yourself. 


HARRY A. HAMMILL 


SHERMAN ENGINE & MACHINE COMPANY 
Clinton, Oklahoma 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
































AID TO AIRPORTS 


(Continued from page 29) 
and directional marker on a hangar 
and provide a distinctive wind sock. 

Nearly all companies realize that 
one good airport operator in business 
is better than half a dozen potential 
dealers of this type. Therefore they 
provide dealers with advice on their 
advertising, merchandising, account- 
ing and equipment problems. Some 
companies try to keep dealers operat- 
ing successfully by installing account- 
ing systems or at least by supplying 
forms for daily flight records, daily 
flight schedules and daily gasoline and 
oil records. 

Most oil companies have also ex- 
tended their credit card programs to 
fliers so that such cards are honored 
for aviation products just as they are 
for the automobile. 

It will be seen, therefore, that ex 
cept for extensive financing the majo. 
oil companies are ready to do every- 
thing they can to assist an airport 
dealer in providing facilities for the 
service of aircraft similar to the serv- 
ice which has become common-place 
to the motorist. They believe it is 
just as important to clean the wind- 
shield of an airplane, to check the 
tires, to check the oil and at the same 
time be alert to any mechanical diffi- 
culties the pilot may not be conscious 
of as it is to do the same things to 
an automobile. Service is the keynote 
to airport success and the oil com- 
panies would rather go all out in its 
development than in financing build 
ngs or other airport improvements 
which, if supplied by private capital, 
will in themselves be an incentive to 
cund operation and merchandising by 
an operator. *® * * 


2,550 New Airports 
in CAA’s 3-Year Plan 
for 4,431 Projects 


A list of 4,431 airports which it be 
lieves should be constructed or im 
proved during the next three years has 
just been issued by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

The list, which summarizes the Na 
tional Airport Plan, includes the 800 
projects already announced for the 
1947 construction program togethe 
with additional projects from which 
those to be included in the fiscal 1948 
construction program will be selected 
dependent on urgency and the amount 
of funds appropriated by Congress. 

Included in the plan are 2,550 new 
airports at an estimated cost of $378,- 
900,000, and the improvement of 1,881 
existing fields at an estimated cost of 
$606,900,000. New projects include 153 
seaplane bases, 1,708 Class I fields, 530 
Class II, 145 Class III and 14 Class IV 
Projects scheduled for im- 
provement include 11 seaplane bases, 
507 Class I airports, 570 Class II, 390 
Class III and 403 Class IV or above. 

Dollarwise, it is estimated that 
$435,000,000 in federal and sponsors 


or above. 
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funds will be required for the 417 large 
(Class IV or above) airport projects, 
$548,800,000 for the smaller airport 
projects, and $2,000,000 for seaplane 
bases. 

Airport locations listed in the plan 
have been chosen with three factors 
in mind: (1) airports required to ac- 
commodate air traffic generated in 
the community in which they are lo- 
cated; (2) airports at intervals along 
natural routes of air travel; and (3) 
airports located at places that people 
want to reach by air. 

The size of airports proposed, ac- 
cording to CAA, is based on the type 
of aircraft and volume of traffic ex- 
pected at the various locations. 


Booth Space Available 
for Airport Exposition 


The 1947 American Airport Exposi- 
tion, sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation of Airport Executives, will be 
held May 12-15 at the Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. Booth space, ranging in price 
from $150-$300, is now being assigned. 
Details are available from G. Patrick 
Moore, chairman, Suite 303, 55 East 
Washington St., Chicago 2, Il. 


Five States Detail Airport 
Information in Directories 


Airport directories detailing the 
landing facilities within their borders 
are now being published by five states 

Alabama, Colorado, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri and Wisconsin. Others have been 
announced in the past and more are 
expected to follow suit in the nea 
future. The directories range all the 
way from elaborate illustrated book 
lets to simple mimeographed sheets. 

The most extensive job is that be 
ng done by the State of Missouri, 
which publishes both a directory in 
booklet form and a state aeronautical 
chart. The directory lists the facilities 
available at each airport, both for the 
airplane and the pilot, and includes 
aerial photographs of many of the 
fields. 

Wisconsin has offset its directory 
on a double page with the airports 
listed alphabetically by location on the 
left, and an airport map on the right 
Information included for each airport 
consists of airport name, distance and 
direction from the city or town, man- 
ager, longest runway, facilities avail 
able and telephone number. 

The Louisiana directory is mimeo- 
graphed but includes far more infor- 
mation than most. Listed in separate 
columns are the name of the town, air- 
port and manager; airport class; loca- 
tion; chart and elevation; description 
of runways; runway surface; avail- 
ability of hangar space; gas and re- 
pair facilities available; obstructions; 
operators on the field and remarks 
such as beacon and runway lights o1 
closed to private planes. 


The Alabama _ directory likewise 
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mimeographed, is primarily a person- 
nel list, giving name of town, name of 
airport, type of field, name of man- 
ager, and names of base operators. No 
information as to class, length of run- 
ways, location or facilities available 
is included. 

Colorado has included its directory, 
current as of July 1, 1946, in an Avia- 
tion Development Survey prepared by 
the University of Colorado Bureau of 
Business Research. Present landing 
facilities are detailed both in list and 
map form, as are proposed facilities 
under three phases of an aviation de- 
velopment program. 


Inwood New Aviation 
Director for K. C. 


Louis R. Inwood, former TWA 
executive, has assumed duties as city 
aviation director for Kansas City, Mo 
His 20 years of experience in avia- 
tion includes operation of his own 
flight school and repair base, aircraft 
sales, promotional activities for non- 
scheduled aviation, government ad- 
visory service to Congress, the CAA 
and the Air Safety Board. Inwood left 
TWA last January when he declined 
foreign service. 


Hangar with Revolving 
Floor Offered by Firm 


A new solution to the individual 
hangar problem is being offered by 
the Roto-Hangar Co., Los Angeles, in 
the form of a pie-shaped hangar with 
a revolving floor. The hangar is di- 
vided into six stalls by steel mesh par- 
titions, and has only one set of doors. 
The revolving floor or turntable is 
operated by a %-hp. electric motor, 
and has a push-button control system 
by which any stall can be brought to 
the door position. 

Principal advantage claimed for the 
Roto-Hangar is that it saves two- 
thirds of the land area required by the 
conventional T-hangar, yet gives each 
aircraft all the protection of individual 
hangaring. 

The Roto-Hangar is 84 ft. in di- 
ameter, and each stall is 40 ft. wide 
at the front, 40 ft. deep, and 11 ft. 
wide at the back. The entire structure 
is framed of steel members covered 
with 26-gauge corrugated steel. It is 
shop fabricated and erected by crews 
furnished by the manufacturer. 


More Planes Staked Out 
Than Hangar-Stored 


Eighteen of 22 state directors of 
aviation reported there were more pri- 
vate planes staked out in the open 
than were in hangars, according to a 
survey letter circulated by J. C. Ras- 
mussen of Airport Equipment Corp., 
Chicago. His company is marketing 
new Hercules factory-built T-hanga) 
structures for local covering. Dimen- 
sions of the units are 42 x 28 x 10 ft. 
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Why Costs Are 


s high because 


With the present h 


market and mass 





the chances are tha 


they had to deliver some eighty-five 
of those airplanes before they reached 
the break-even mark. Since the ai) 
planes delivered for something ove) 
$100,000, they took a very long chance, 
both in the design and in the manufa 

ture. 

When we get to thinking about this 
whole business of price on airplanes, 
we remember that we once bought a 
C-34 Cessna airplane for $4,995 at a 
time when the selling agency received 
$1,000 sales commission per C-34. This 
neant the Cessna Aircraft Compan) 
nanufactured that four-place airplane 
at a profit for $3,995, of which they 
paid a terrific portion to Mr. Warne: 
for his 145-hp. engine Engines cost 
a great deal less now than they did 
then, regardless of increased manu 
facturing costs. They are more easil) 
nstalled and come with less-expen 
sive accessories. Cessna gradually got 
ip to the point immediately before the 
war where that same Airmaster, with 


; 


a slightly larger engine, but 


other 
wise very similar, was selling fo) 
something in excess of $7,000, pro 
ably with about the same commissio! 
o the salesmen and probably with 
about the same profit to Cessna. How 
ever, although Cessna sold about 400 
of the Airmaster model between 1954 
and 1941, they had never achieved 
what would be called mass productior 
y any stretch of the imagination 

We have seen Cessna’s plant since 
Models 120 and 140 started coming 
out and we believe they are about as 
close to achieving mass-production 
efficiency and economy on that model 
as anything that we have seen, and 
their prices are low considering that 
a good part of the equipment, engine, 
etc., have to be purchased from othe 
people, who have not necessarily) 
achieved that efficiency 

We suspect that there are too man) 
‘middlemen” in 


¢ 


the aviation business 


or the ultimate low price that is re 
quired, and these people extract too 
high a profit percentage-wise off of too 
low a volume of sales 

Until this is cured, we see no wa) 
for the aviation price structure to be 
lowered materially because these peo 
ple are getting the lion’s share o 
whatever aviation dollars are spent 


This may be heresy—we are likely 


receive a bomb or two in ou nex 


nail. gut we won't even bother to 
open it 
Sometimes, we suffer from too much 


help and not from too little. It see: 
to us that if the aviation trades as 
ations would put their heads to 
gether, become realistic, and get a 
horde of middlemen out of the aviation 
picture (let them start competing 
with filling-station operators, hard 
Ware stores, automotive accessories, 
or something else) they could 
probably whittle off the cost of smal 
aircraft. They could, without impair 
ng the profit to the manufacturer o1 
the servicemen, get it down to the 


point 


where average Americans could 


afford at least several times more thar 


they now can buy e * * 
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Spring Tonic 


THE WEATHER'S just right . . the accent is on pleasure . . at 
the FLYING L RANCH, first of its kind in an aviation-conscious 
world. Located in Texas’ scenic hill country, in the dude ranch 
center of the great Southwest. Complete is the word for it . . 550 
acres of resort providing everything for your pleasure and com- 
fort . . an old-time ranch, registered cattle . . a modern 
accredited flying 


dude ranch . . excellent airport 
: school . . a model playground and rest haven. . . WHAT 
aa DO you prefer? Deer, wild turkey, duck in season . . scrappy 
black bass challenging you from the shadows of three nearby 
lakes . . saddle horses . . a glistening swimming pool under the 
cool oak trees . . a modern night club . . or the best dog-gone 
loafing a Texas sun can inspire. . . BROWSE AROUND the colorful 
shops and shrines of historic San Antonio, only 32 miles way . . or . 
do the “Cotton Eye Joe” and “Put Your Little Foot” at a western 
honky-tonk in nearby Bandera. The Flying L also will arrange 
guided week-end flights to old border towns of the Rio Grande and 
other points of your choosing. . . LIFE is swell at the Flying L. 
Bring your family . . set your own pace . . at the big ranch house 
or in the new guest cottages. Cottages have private both with acx = 
each bedroom, wood-burning fireplace in the living room, shaded <> 
patio. . . STIMULATING climate . . wonderful cooking . . ~ 
genuine hospitality . . unobtrusive service . . these await you = 
the moment your wheels touch and the familiar “Follow me” jeep 
guides you to the ramp. 











Urpark } ran ™ “* 4 me 
are 2,800° and , - 
Gas and oil 


foraxre, ’ 


Write, wire or phone 
for 
daily and monthl) 


rates. 
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GREATER MARGIN OF POWER 
FOR AIRLINE OPERATION 


With New 2500 Horsepower 
Wright CYCLONE 18BD 


* 


THE WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION announces a new, post- 
war commercial aircraft engine, the 2500 horsepower CYCLONE 
18BD as the next step.in the development of “Power for Air 
Progress.” 


This new model, now in production for the new Lock- 
heed Constellation, incorporates many advancements 
to provide greater power and reliability in airline 
operation. 


The increase in horsepower to 2500 makes the CYCLONE 18BD the most 
powerful 18 cylinder engine in the world. Among its many new design fea- 
tures are a Cylinjector system—the direct injection of fuel into each cylinder; 
low tension ignition for improved performance at altitude; piston oil jets for 
prolonged piston and ring life; forged aluminum cylinder heads with differ- 
ential finning for greater cylinder strength.and improved cooling; and auto- 
matic spark advance for cruising economy. 


Although it is a direct descendant of the earlier CYCLONE 18 engines that 
have broken 98 world records for long distance, altitude with load, and speed 
with load, the CYCLONE I8BD is the newest model specifically engineered 


by Wright for commercial transports. 


WRIGHT 


AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
WOOD-RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


A DIVISION OF 
CURTISS ey WRIGHT 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 


POWER FOR AIR PROGRESS 
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SIGNS IN THE SKY 


(Continued from page 19) 


practice, skillful flying and timing 
Gregg says he counts so much upstairs 
that he finds himself counting in hi 


leep 


Night Signs and Color Work 


It’s true that most of the novelty 
1s worn off single-plane skywriting. 
But the boys with the Skywriting Co 

napping. To attract 


more attention to their art they’ve got 


poration aren't 


1 nifty bag of tricks almost ready, in 
cluding gleaming pink luminous vapor 
tor nighttime work and bright orange, 


blue, red and brown colored \ por Tol 


daytime signs. 

Already they have worked out a 
two-plane technique which is being 
used now on the I ast and West coasts. 
Both planes work on a single sign 
simultaneously, sometimes on the same 
letter, sometimes one ahead of the 
other. This calls for technique and a 
sharp eye to avoid collisions. 

In San Diego a few months ago Jim 
Gregg and a fellow skywriter named 
Tommy Campbell decided to give their 
spectators an extra thrill during their 


W hile 


from th 


two-plane skywriting stints. 


iwed thousands watched 
ground, their planes approached nea: 
| 


ly at right angles, seemingly at the 


same altitude while making the A 
in “Pepsi Cola.” Then, as a collision 
seemed iney itable, one plane passed ove 
the other at a none-too-safe fifty feet. 
Stunt, 


It definitely wasn’t a healthy 


but it was good showmanship 


Something New Under the Sun 


Last November in a spectacular ai 
show over Manhattan in New York, 
seven planes drew out a gigantic “Pepsi 
Cola” sign. Now the Skywriting ¢ 
poration, headed by S. S. Pike, is work 
ing out plans for a nine-plane forma 
tion that will completely change sky 
scribbling technique. They’ve already 
purchased fourteen AT-6’s for the job. 

Under present plans nine planes will 
tly abreast in close straight formation. 
The key ship will be the right or left 
wingman. He will control the vapor 
streams in all nine planes with a special 
radio apparatus being made by Bendix. 


[The electronic gadget, of course, 1s 
very hush-hush. The other pilots, 


meanwhile, will be concerned only with 
holding that straight formation. 

If the pilot in the key ship wants to 
write L, for instance, he briefly 
switches on the vapor in all nine planes. 
This will leave a straight line of short 
puffs which will nearly blend together, 
making the back of the L. Vapor will 
continue to flow from the plane on 
the extreme right, streaking out the 
base of the letter. In this manner an 


entire sign will be written in the sky 


s 
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in perhaps a munute or less, with plenty 
uttention being attracted by the 


‘ 
roar of nine engines, 

[he nine-plane formation will b 
employed primarily in the heavily pop 
ulated areas of the East where millions 
will see the signs rolled out during a 
single flight. They expect to cover not 
one, but eight cities per jaunt, New 
York City, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Chester, Pa., Wilmington, Del., Balti 
more and Washington, D. C. It will 
be something new under the sun. 

This expansion program means that 
skywriting is blooming into a big busi- 
ness. Already the company is said to 
be doing a half-million-dollar business 
annually, and the sky is no limit for 
the skywriters. 

Sometimes Gregg and his fellow fliers 
ire approached by well-meaning young 


men who want the girl friend's nam. 
written in the sky as a magnificent ges 
ture of their affection. Needless to say, 
such requests are politely rejected. It 
takes a great deal of practice to get any 
sign down pat, so the expense would 
be prohibitive for a single writing. Sky 
writers don’t talk in terms ot single 
signs, but in numbers ranging upward 
into the thousands. The cost, of course, 
is graduated down the scale is the 
number of signs increases. 

The first sign written in this coun 
try was “Hello USA,” spun out by 
Capt. Cyril Turner. He followed with 
“Call Vanderbilt 7200,” the firm’s 
number, which flooded the temporary 
othces with telephone calls for the next 
five hours. It was the beginning of a 
new and profitable medium of adver 
tising in the United States. * *®* * 





AIR MAIL FOR 


application proposing mail 


Operating under the name of 


service if certificated. 


Greatest distance reached is 300 


by weather, delivery 


time. 
Return flights are utilized to 


= 





IGHT months of daily “‘flyi 
Antonio Evening News and Express by four UC-64A Noo 
luyns have been described to the Civil Aeronautics Board in an air mail 


service 


papers at the same time they are 


which, with intermediate stops at 





Newspapers rushed by truck to airport are delivered by Noorduyn and other 
trucks to enable subscribers in 54 South Texas cities to read same edition at 
same time as city subscribers in San Antonio. 


(SOUTHERN FLIGHT Photo.) 


FLYING NEWSBOY? 


r newsboy” operations for the San 


‘ 
4 


South Texas communities 


to D4 


through its combination plane and truck newspaper deliveries. 
“Airnews, Inc.,” 
non-subsidy mail pay rate of 10 cents per airplane mile with no charge 
for its truck service, and offers to add multi-engine equipment and night 


the applicant seeks a 


The use of Noorduyns in combination with the newspapers’ trucks has 
enabled subscribers in the 54 cities to read the same editions of the news- 
delivered to San Antonio subscribers. 
miles (San Antonio to Brownsville), 
Laredo and McAllen on the Mexican 
border, takes 3 hours and 5 minutes. When the Noorduyns are grounded 
is by truck all the way, but in eight months the 
trucks have taken over on two occasions only. With these exceptions, 
\irnews says it has completed every trip within 15 minutes of scheduled 


fresh shrimp and freshly-ground 


coffee into San Antonio from Corpus Christi. Fresh citrus and produce 
from the Rio Grande Valley will soon 
average 30 cents per ton mile for the short hauls. Airnews says its Noor- 
duyn direct operating expense has averaged 22 cents per mile over ap- 
proximately 27,000 miles flown per month *® *® ® 


ye carried as return cargo. Charges 
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OPEN TH’ THROTTLE 


(Continued from page 21) 


these forces are balanced only at one 
speed and power setting. High-powered 
airplanes are provided with trim tabs 
so that the forces can be adjusted to 
balance at different speeds and power 


Sltt ings. 
How Power Alters Trim 


In any airplane, you should be pre- 
pared for the changes which occur 
when you alter the throttle setting or 
the speed. If you do not anticipate 
these changes in advance, some air- 
planes will get out of control. Here is 
what happens: 

1. When you open the throttle, the 
nose will tend to swing to the left. 

2. When you decrease the air speed, 
the nose will tend to swing to the left. 

3. When you close the throttle, the 
nose will tend to swing to the right. 

4. When you increase the air speed 
the nese will tend to swing to the 


ght. 


rift 


Bonanza in fron 
Sales. Distribut ms , , 
5. When you open the throttle, th 
began deliveries in 

nose will tend to rise. 
® Gray’s demonstrator climbed 6. As the speed increases, the nose 
te after take-off, using 2,200 will tend to rise. 


‘ a 98 h. climb attitude - | 
and a 98 mph. climb a . When you close the throttle the 
157 mph. indicated 
nose will tend to drop. 
speed and wi ; 
manifold. Pulled fre : 5. W hen you decrease the spe od, the 


h reached 5.000 feet in one minu nose will tend to drop. 


he Bonanza stalled power-off at You can see that some of these 
ng excellent stability common to tendencies “pair off” — adding to, 
lowered at 100 mph. on landing or detracting from each other. In 
for the straignt-away a climb, you have 1 and 2 added to- 


sacts to feather-light « 


~ : gether, making it necessary tor you to 


pressure n ge i@ DANKS, 
pam as hold right rudder to keep the airplane 
mb New-comers will find ; 


; 


ymmended 


on a straight course, or even in a turn 
to the left to keep it trom turning 
too sharply. In a glide, 2 may partially 


procedure is mastered A « 


oblem 


subjecting the Bonanza’s componen 


r and 100,000 


: ; 
20,000 hours of flyit cancel out 3, but in a dive, 4 will 


‘ 
ip 


(below) to satisiy a back definitely make it necessary for you to 


nas ee! ne reasea rro i hold left rudder. 
January 31 J.J Whenever you find it necessary to 
open the throttle rapidly, remembet 
5. A friend of mine was killed because 
he forgot to relax back pressure on th 
stick when he gave her the gun sud 
denly. 

As a final word let me warn you 
igainst the commen fault of opening 
the throttle part way and stopping be 
fore you have all the power you need, 
ind then opening it the rest of th- 
way. Many students do this under th: 
impression that they are going easy on 
the engine. When you do this on take 
eff, you are just wasting runway—on 
1 small field this may be fatal. Open 
the throttle smoothly, but cpen it to 
the power setting you need as soon as 
possible. This applies double when in 
doubt whether you may land short « 
fail to clear some*tbstruction. 

After all, it is no disgrace to use 
power. That’s what it is for. * * * 














fesenting Americas tirst personal cargo’ plane 








ng businessman prepares to take off from company runway in his Stinson Flying Station Wagon to cover his 3-state sales territory. 


...the new SINSON Hying Station Wagon! 


TOW, FOR 47 Stinson presents an 
L ther outstanding Anniversary 
plane in addition to the luxurious 4-place 


Vovage I 


The second thrilling new plane is the 
husky Stinson Flving Station Wagon 
(America’s first ““workhorse”’ personal 
plane—a “‘fly-anywhere” plane with all 
the comfort features, dependability, and 
of the famed Vovaget 


nherent stability 
Like the Vovager, this new Stinson 
a proved personal plane—improved 
for '47! 
If you're a flyin 


welcome this superb carry 





ey businessman, vou'll 


all plane ; 


If vou're a farmer or rancher, the 
Flving Station Wagon ts just what vou 
need for hurryv-up trips to get equipment 
parts al 1 other “needed-now”’ 


And or 


trips, there’s room for all the duffle you'll 


supplies. 


acation. hunting, or fishing 
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want to take along. Rear seats readily re 


placeable to make it a four-place plane 


It carries a useful load of 1006 Ibs 


Cruises at 125 m. p. h. Maximum speed, 


133 m. p. h. Take-off run, only 620 ft 


Rate of climb, 650 f. p.m. Service ceiling, 
13,000 ft. Stops in 290 ft. after landing. 


Flaps for quick take-offs and slow, 
short landings. 
safety. Inherently spin resistant. Two- 
wav radio, with dome loud-speaker. 
Starter, hydraulic brakes, soundproofed 
cabin, and many other de luxe features. 
today. Fly 
the new Flying Station Wagon 


See vour Stinson dealer 


learn 


Stinson 


FOR 21 YEARS—AMERICA'S 
GREATEST NAME IN PERSONAL PLANES 


Built-in wing slots for 


how easily you can buy it how eco- 
nomical it is to own. 

Write for illustrated brochure to 
Stinson Division. Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation, Wayne, Michigan. 





The Stinson Flying Station Wagon is your own 


personal “cargo” plane! Reiv forced cargo com- 
partment (24 cu. ft.) in 2-tone plywood panel- 
ing, equipped with tie-down straps. Cargo ca- 
pacity: pilot and 600 cargo pounds, or pilot, 
1 passenger, and 500 cargo pounds. The two 


rear seats can be replaced in 5 minutes’ time 
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A SALUTE 


TO 


THE HUMBLE DEALERS 


ON THE HUMBLE-ESSO FLYWAY 


At 


these 


fine 


Airports throughout Texas, you'll find out- 


standing service and Humble-Esso 8@-Clear. the gasoline that gives 


you increased power and smooth performance with low mainte- 


nance costs. You'll find it second to none ia its price class. Wherever 


you fly, look for the Humble-Esso Sign. 





HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


DEALER 
City of Abilene 
Albany Flying Service 
Knolle Flying Service 
Sky Harbor Aero 
lucas Field 
F. R. Haile, Haile Flying Service 
Belton Airport 
Bewick Flying Service 
U & S Flying Service 
Big Spring Municipal Airport 
Breckenridge Flying Service 
Frentier Airmotive, inc 
Border Aircraft Service 
Brownwood Municioal 
Coleman Flying Schoo! 
City of Corpus Christi 
Crane County Airport 
Southwest Airmotive 
Jacobs Aviation Co 
Clearview Airport 
Denver City Municipal 
Hall Flying Service 
Martin Flying Service 
Eagle Field 


Pecos County Airways 
Globe Aircraft Corporation 
Aero Enterprises 

Skyview Airport 


A. C. Flying Service 


Lynch-Parrish Aircraft Service tac 
Garland (Dailas 


Luscombe Airplone Corp 
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TOWN 
Abilene 
Albany 
Alice 
Anohvac 
Arlington 
Austin 
Belton 
Big Lake 
Big Spring 
Big Spring 
Breckenridge 
Brownsville 
Brownsville 
Brownwood 
Coleman 
Corpus Christi 
Crone 
Dallas 
Dallas 
Dallas 
Denver City 
Eagle Pass 
El Campo 
©airfield 


Fort Stockton 
Fort Worth 
Fort Worth 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 


Galveston 


DEALER 
Tri-Cities Airport 
Howard Humphrey 
Aero Enterprises, Inc 
Rutherford Flying Service 
Ferguson Aviation 
Byrn's Sky Ranch 
Sky Travel, Inc 
Boynton Flying Service 
Cliff Hyde Flying Service 
Erwin-Newman Co 
Minor Stewart Airport 
Sportsman's Field 
Sam Houston Airport 
Iraan Airport 
Jacksonville Flying Service 
Kermit Aero Service 
Kerrville Flying Service 
Gulf Coast Flying Service 
International Aircraft Sales 
Frank Hogg Airport 
Lufkin Flying Service 
South Texas Aero Dusting Co 
Ralph Stephens 
McCreery Aviation Company 
Mexia Flying Service, Inc 
Midland Commercial Airport 
Wisener Bros 
Hopson Putz Air Service 
Monahans Municipal Air ort 


ET. Crawford Flying Service 


TOWN 
Goose Creek 
Goose Creek 

Graham 

Greenville 
Harlingen 
Hillsboro 
Houston 
Houston 
Houston 
Houston 
Houston 
Houston 
Huntsville 
lraan 
Jacksonville 
Kermit 
Kerrville 
Kingsville 
Laredo 
Lamesa 
Lufkin 
McAllen 
Marlin 
Mercedes 
Mexia 
Midland 
Mineola 
Missron 
Monahans 


Nacoqgdoche< 


DEALER 
Bowles & Tilbert 
Mayhew Aerial Service 
Brownair, Inc 
R. L. Tanner 
Gorman Fox 
Lane Airpark 
Saginaw Airport 
San Angelo Municipal Airport 
Williams Aircraft 
Air Terminal Service 
Monroe-Witt Flying Service 
Davis Airport 
Schulenberg Airport 
Silver Dollar Flying Service 
Seminole Flying Service 
Seymour Flying Service 
Frank W. Churchill Flying Service 
Jones & Ogden 
W. J. Worsham 
Gage Field 
Reed's Air Service 
Mathew Wallace 
Gulf Coast Airport 
City of Tyler 
Carter Flying Service 
Jack V. Newland 
David Setter 
Wharton Municipal Airport 
Stoddard Aero Service 


J & W Flying Service 


TOWN 
New Braunfels 
Olney 
Orange 
Port Lavaca 
Raymondville 
Rosenbera 
Saginaw 
San Angelo 
San Antonio 
San Anionio 
San Antonio 
San Antonic 
Schulenberg 
Seguin 
Seminole 
Seymour 


Smithville 


Stowell-Winnie 


faft 
Teague 
Temple 


Terrell 


Texas City-LaMarque 


Tyler 


Velasco-Freeport 


Waco 
Weslaco 
Wharton 
Wink 


Winter 
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SUBSIDY FOR LIGHTPLANE DESIGNS? 
The oft-recurring suggestion of gov- 
ernment subsidy for lightplane devel- 
opmental research was revived again 
at the recent Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences 15th annual meeting by Wil 
liam A. M. Burden, assistant secretary) 
of commerce. Sut this time the in- 
dustry promptly indicated it would en 
dorse the suggestion—a statement by 
the Aircraft Industries Association’s 
Personal Aircraft Council chairman, 
John W. Friedlander, was made the 
same day Burden and the 
CAA of the industry’s willingness to 
confer with CAA, NACA and Arm) 


and Navy engineers to evaluate th 


assuring 


need and outlook for research. 
Burden’s suggestion for U. S. funds 
followed his review of lightplane needs 
ncluding greater utility, lower prices, 
performance, 


less noise, ncreased 


ross-wind landing gear, lower main- 
tenance costs, fireproofing and more 


mplified fl 


Pointing to the 


ight and engine controls 
recent sharp decline 
n lightplane deliveries and cessation 
f manufacture by some, Burden com- 
inlikely that 


this phenomenon can be attributed en 


nented: “It seems very 


rely to a seasonal trend In fact 
there is a widespread feeling that the 
decline, in part at least, is due to a 
feeling on the part of the customers 


‘ 


that many of the personal aircraft of 
vday do not meet their requirements.” 
TEX RANKIN DEAD: Thirty years of 
flying, which included probably more 
aerobatic flying and racing than done 
vy any one American and the training 
of 10,000 pilots, were ended on Feb- 
ruary 23 by the death of John Gilbert 
(Tex) Rankin in an amphibian accident 
at Klamath Falls, Ore. Head of Ran 
n Aviation Industries at Tulare, 
Calif., he served overseas during World 
War I and attempted to enter World 
War II as a P-38 combat pilot. Re 
pected by many as “the man who 
vrote the book” on aerobatics, Tex 
yperated one of the nation’s leading 
civilian contract school systems for 


nilitary flight training 


TARGET FOR TOMORROW: 3 Jhose 
who take lightly the occasional com 
plaints of property owners alleging 


airport nuisances are finding such 
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Airmen’s Calendar 


March 8-9—Festival of States Air 
Show, Pinellas Airport, St. Petersburg, 
Fla 

March 19-20 Third Region CAA 
Aviation Clinic, Congress Hotel, Chica 
go, Ill 

March 25 
Association meeting, Daytona Beach, 
Fla 

March 26—2nd Region CAA meeting 
with operators, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

March 27-29—Third Annual Forum, 
American Helicopter Society, Inc., Phil 


Florida Aviation Trades 


adelphia, Pa 
April 16-22 
Service Exhibition, The Hague, Holland. 
May 12-15 
of Airport Executives Convention, Chi 
cago, Ill 
May 26-29 


American Society of Mechanical En 


Third International Air 


American Association 


Aviation Meeting, 


gineers, Los Angeles 











anti-airport feelings becoming not only 
widespread but a _ serious problem. 
Among the latest cases of anti-airport 
action took F. C. Nagle and Charles 
Orr into court in Dallas after two prop- 
erty owners erected flagpoles con- 
sidered to be hazardous obstacles nea) 


one end of their Skyline Airport, 


Dallas’ busiest private field. The judge 
decided against them, contending the 
flagpoles were not a hazard and deny- 
ing an injunction which would force 






removal of the obstacles. Those who 
plan new airports should obtain ease- 
ments to protect their approaches if 
purchase of additional land is imprac- 
tical. After a “patriotic” neighbor puts 
up a flagpole -or builds a_ barn 
is too late—by then the flagpole be- 
comes expensive and the barn a “man- 
ma” = Fs 2 


TERMINAL FACILITIES 

(Continued from page 27) 
cessful every economy has to be made 
by having all carriers use the same 
facilities and equipment. Such econ- 
omies as common maintenance facili- 
ties and gas trucks can and should be 
a part of all air freight terminal 
facilities. 

Air freight is here today, but it 
will only grow and expand as long as 
we who are in it keep our eosts down, 
thereby keeping rates down, and at 
the same time give a service which is 
air freight in all that the name im 
plies. Watching cannot be 
stressed too much. 

Air commerce or the movement of 
freight by air has tremendous advant- 
ages to any city or community whethe 
industrial or agricultural. Our future 
business is going to be influenced more 
and more by air freight. The value to 
communities of this new method of 
transportation is tremendous. Don’t 
overlook air freight possibilities in 
your city. Business is now using this 
service and needs more of it. ® *®* *® 


costs 





JET ASSIST FOR LIGHTPLANES has been 
demonstrated by Maj. Bob Fogg of Edo 
Aircraft Corp., to show the possibility of 
flying a floatplane direct from the land 
base where float installation is made to 
its permanent home at a waterside float- 
plane base, thus eliminating the necessity 
for disassembling the aircraft and shipping 
it to a float base for re-assembly. Photo 
shows Cessna Model 140 installation of 
40-lb. Jato units, each developing up to 
142 hp. at 50 mph. They are fired at an 
interval of three seconds to prolong the 
boost and reduce initial acceleration. 
Land take-offs on floats usually require wet 
grass, but such “greasing” is eliminated by 
Jato. Dolly shown in photo was used in 
Fogg'’s Miami demonstration because of 
field's roughness and° availability of 
runway. 
(Edo Phot 
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With Task Force Frigid... 





on the Top of the World 


On duty with Task Foree Frigid, a Fairchild 
Packet recently disgorged a Helicopter—ready 
to flv in a few hours 

Part of a series of cold weather tests being 
conducted in Alaska. it Was all in a day's work 
to the versatile Packet. pack horse of the na- 
tion's fast-moving Air and Ground Forces. 

This Fairchild design has opened a new chan- 
nel of military strategy —complete, fast, air- 


transport of guns, ammunition, vehicles, sup- 


plies and men. And its doing this now for 











Fairchild Aircralt 


Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 


an army that hasnt time to travel by land. 

It rushes battalions of paratroopers to objec- 
tives. dropping them in compact combat groups. 

It's a flying troop train fer Air-transported 
Infantry and Artillery Battalions. 

It’s transformed in a few minutes into a huge 
flying ambulance for swiftly transporting as 
many as 3-4 litter cases and four attendants. 

Designed specifically to carry military cargo, 
The Packet is another Fairchild example of “the 


touch of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 
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SHORT-CUT 
T0 SERVICE 


By AL HARTING 




































A pioneering step in aviation sales and serv- 
ice, this sub-distributor plan puts parts and 
accessories within easy reach of private fliers. 





HE story of Abilene Avia ex-GI, Hobby Frazer, who was a for- 
tion Company is proof pos ner employe at Hughes’ Western 
ve that aviation sales and service Chevrolet Company in Abilene. Serv 
can profitably use lessons learned from ce nanage} s D B. Guthrie, an 
the automotive industry. Located o1 A & F with 15 years experience as an 
the muncipal airport at Abilene, Texas, automobile mechan and technician 
deep in the heart of the T-bone and Frazer and G e are also private 
nesquite belt, the Abilene firm is pat pilots. 
terned closely after the yoming 
: Chevrolet agencies in which its two Merchandise Always on Hand 

najor owners made thei yusine Aviation supply, Hughes and Hig 
marks. ginbotham quickly learned, left muc] 

Behind this st ry are Jack Hughes, to be desired. Parts had to be ordered 
private flier and owner of two thriv from major warehouses and private 
ng automobile companies, and H. S fliers often had to wait for ng 
(Hig) Higginbotham, also a private periods. The new firm’s officials saw 
pilot and former right-hand man i the aviation parts situation was strik 
Hughes’ Chevrolet sales and service ngly similar to the early days of 
organization. Taking their lesson from automobile sales and serv ng. “The 
he doctrine of General Motors, these car Dusiness neve did get on its feet,’ 
two AAC executives have proved that Hughes explains, “until the country 
well-kept books and files pay off i Was organized and brought into a 

llars and cents for the company and losely-knit ystem through which 
is ner a € ne ndise was funneled dire » the 

The firm’s pai and accessories de sé 

artme! eaded b a 28-year-old I v ervice fon 


Set-up for service. Top, E. E. Chapman (left) and Jack Sherman (center), both of 
Southwest Airmotive, check stock cards with Hobby Frazer, parts manager for Abilene 
Aviation Company. These three, shown inventorying AAC’s stock in the next two pic- 
tures, worked closely together in preparing the Abilene fi-m for its role as a sub- 
distributor. Below, left, H. S. (Hig) Higginbotham, manage of AAC, and Sales Man- 
ager Paul Kennedy of Southwest Airmotive inspect a carburetor in the stock room. 
C. J. Collier (below, center) founded Abilene Aviation Company and is p-esent director 
of its flight school. Fledgling pilots, after their first solo, must forfeit parts of their 
shirt-tails. Sixteen-year-old Norma Hughes (lower right), daughter of AAC’s owner, 


was no exception 
Southwest Airmotive Pt 

















customers, Hughes ca | in George onstrators used by AAC in its capacity 
W. Jalonick, III, sales division chief as dealer for Stinson, Beechcraft and 
for Southwest Airmotive of Dallas, Piper. Shops and parts rooms are lo- 


cated in a 20-foot lean-to built across 
hangar’s back. Parts manage 
Frazer planned and installed Abilene 
\viation’s neat, well-organized stock- 
Metal bins 7 feet high have 
een divided into individual compart 


Texas. The result was an arrangement 
and service the 
Abilene 


erve as a sub 


which pioneered in sale 
an arrangement under which 
Aviation Company w 
listributor of parts and accessories fon 


l rooms. 
vhich the Dallas firm is a 5-state rep 


resentative. Through this plan, pri ments in which stock is kept accord 
vate owners and operators in West ing to factory reference numbe) 
lexa can purchase nearly every Frazer is also cleaning up the second 
‘nown aircraft component direct from floor area to expand his department 
Abilene without waiting for parts to for its role as a Southwest Airmotive 
ve shipped. Territory allotted unde) sub-distributor. 
the arrangement cludes approxi Both Hughes and Higginbotham be 
nately 55 counties and will take care lieve the arrangement with Southwest 
‘ff an area from Graham to Plains, a \irmotive represents the first pra 
portion of New Mexico including cal effort to solve a problem that has 
Hobbs, and from San Saba to Alpine long plagued personal aviation. “Ow 
\ flying squad of Southwest Ail plant has a great future,” Hughes said 
notive representatives arrived to su “But the time has come when all of us 
vey Abilene Aviation’s facilities to de nust work to simplify and streamline 
ermine how mu each line the yur procedures. I’m expecting our deal 
firm would need to serve its territory vith Southwest Airmotive to set a 
as an officia ib-distributor. “Fast pattern that will be followed, at least 
noving” merchandise, it was decided n principle, throughout the United 
will constitute nearly all of the inven States. We're counting on just that 


ry. Represented w e “AN” hard 


sort of thinking and planning to send 


ware, Weatherhead, Aeroquip, Con the aviation industry as far forward 
nental, Warner, Lycoming, Jacobs, n the next 25 years as the automobile 
Ranger, Scintilla, Stromberg, Glidair, ndustry has come n that same 

Goodyear, Piones RCA, Jardur, Wil period,” 

lard, Hamilton-Standard, BG, Bausch Fart of Hughes’ prediction has al 
ind Lomb, and othe eady been realized. During the nex 


year, Southwest Airmotive will create 


Daily Tab Avoids Shortages = Cent enles ond savin 


system 1! 


raking another page from the Ge Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louis 
eral Motors book of rules, Southwest ana, and New Mexico. A comprehen 
\irmotive will keep Abilene’s sto sive survey is being made to de 
ecords at the lalla ffice, posting termine the most suitable operators i1 
ales a re raed and riled to SA( each area and these will be offered 
each da \ on a evels ge ib-distributorships under the same 
ow, SAC vill automatically nip arrangement pioneered at Abilene 
enough é Nnandise ruarantee \viation ( ompany 
ivall " " ‘ ho How much the innovation at Abilene 
ges ay mean to the aviation industry 
rhe i inga 0 1) vel] immed ip vy Southwest Al 
i r pl i storage notive ‘ follows: “We have every 
pl \ ite \ wre 1 att “al | (i¢ } { | 7 | ’ think Out s\ te a will De 





CESSNA DISIRIBUTORS held their first annual meeting recently at Wichita. Cessna 


Wallace, president; Don Flower, sales manager; Frank 

Derby Frye, assistant sales manager; Frank Martin 
regional sales manager; and Duane Travis, director of public relations. Guest speakers 
were C. J. (Jack) Reese, president of Continental Motors Corp.; L. C. Mac 
Glashan, Gardner Advertising Company; E. S. Brinsley, Universal CIT, and Frank Sunder 
land of Edo Aircraft Corp. Distributors on the program included John Wright, Glen 
Burnie, Md.; Dewey Mauk, Blackwell, Okla.; Howard Morey, Madison, Wis.; and Harry 
Von Berg, Stockton, Calif 


speakers included Duane L 


Boettger, secretary-treasurer 
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successful. Manufacturers are watch 
ing us, and we have their full support 
and co-operation. Before another yea) 
has passed, the ‘Abilene Story’ will be 
a story that everyone in aviation will 
know.” s * oe 


WHAT'S NEW 


Another flying auto: Latest flying 
automobile in the news spotlight is the 
“Airphibian,” an all-metal “coupe” 
which flies after donning a short three- 
bladed propeller and a fabric-covered 
wing and tail section. Developed by 
Continental, Inc., a Danbury, Conn., 
concern, the Airphibian is powered by 
a 150-hp.six-cylinder air-cooled engine, 
has a 3314-ft. wing spread, a gross 
weight of 2,200 lbs., and a range of 
400 miles on 30 gallons of gasoline. 
Fully loaded the flying auto carries 
only two people and fifty pounds of 
baggage. 


Putting pinstripes on aircraft NC 
numbers has always been a time-con- 
suming custom. To cut down the time 
and skill required to do this job, Wig- 
gins Airways, Inc., of Norwood, Mass., 
s marketing a kit of pinstripe stencils 
cut from adhesive material similar to 
masking tape. Kits with twenty “N’s,” 
twenty “C’s,” and 10 of each numeral 
from “1” through “0” are priced to re- 
tail at $16. A stencil kit with letters 
30 inches high retails for $23. Prices 
for individual letters and numerals 
range from sixteen to twenty cents 
each, according to size. 


An electric paint sprayer, priced at 
approximately $30.50, is said to simpli- 
fy lightplane refinishing. Known as 
“Thoro-Spray,” the sprayer handles 
paint, varnish, enamel, lacquer and 
stain with equal efficiency and is pow 
ered by a 110-120 volt AC-DC univer 
sal electric motor. A built-in compres 
sor develops 22 pounds of free air and 
has a convenient adjustable strap for 
easy handling. The device weighs eight 
pounds and is a product of the Lowell 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, III. 


\{ push-button control which disen 
gages any engine-driven instrument at 
the first symptom of mal-functfoning 
has been developed by Stratos Cor- 
poration, Babylon, L. I. This quick dis 
connection is said to be accomplished 
without damaging either the accessor: 
or the aircraft engine and has been 
incorporated into the Stratos line of 
aircraft pressurization and air con 
ditioning equipment. It will also b 
available to accessory manufacture 


A classroom trainer, known as the 
School Link, bas been developed by 
Link Aviation, Inc., to assist teachers 
in making aviation more tangible to 
students at all grade levels. Differ- 
ent from previous Link trainers, the 
new model is primarily a demonstra 
tion device and has an open cockpit 
It contains all controls and control 
surfaces present in modern lightplanes 
and is free to bank, pitch and turn. 
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‘mvery airline 


in the United States uses 





IGNITION EQUIPMENT 


There is good cause for the fact that all the airlines in 
the nation turn to Scintilla for aircraft ignition equip- 
ment. Behind that preference stands a reputation for 
developmental skill and precision manufacturing that 
pays off in profitable operation. 


Featured prominently in the Scintilla product family are 
Bendix-Scintilla* magnetos which deliver the rich, hot 
spark at the precise instant needed to obtain the full power 
from every drop of fuel. Scintilla performance spells 
operating economy and profits for the airline. That's 
why Bendix-Scintilla is the standard of the industry .. . in 
use on every airline in America! Bendix-Scintilla ignition 
equipment is available to accommodate the largest or the 


BE NDI x smallest plane. “anne ae 
SCINTILLA 





SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION of 
SIDNEY, N. Y. AVIATION CORPORATION 





Bendix-Scintilla builds both high tension Bendix-Scintilia Elec- 





Bendix-Scintilla Radic 
interference Filters ore 
designed for insertion 
n aircraft ignition 
grounding circuits. Ex 
tremely successful in 
eliminating radio noise 
ot very high fre- 
quencies 





and low tension aircraft ignition systems 
The newly developed low tension 
systems ore designed for extra effi 
ciency, especially oat high altitudes 


. 7. >. 
Bendix-Scintilla is also a leader in the 
field of Diese! Fuel Injection Equipment 


and is in wide use on roilrood, marine 
and stationary Diese! engines. 





trical Connectors ore 
built in a wide variety 
of sizes and types. 
Precision-designed to 
give a pressure-tight, 
water-tight and radio- 
quiet assembly, they 
cre performoance- 
proved by thousands 
of installations. 
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IDAHO'S FLYING LEGISLATORS (above), an organization created out of mutual in- 
terest in personal flying, is probably the first of its kind in the nation. Front row, left to 
right, Rep. Leo Murdock, Rep. Edwin Snow, Sen. John H. Bahr, Rep. W. E. Dreviow, sec- 


retary; Sen. J. E. Williams, president, and Sen. E. J. Soelberg, vice president. 


Back row, 


left to right, Sen. Harry Wall, Sen. W. S. Geddes, Sen. John B. Thompson, Rep. Richard 


A. Egbert, Rep. Leonard B. Jordan, Rep. Harry Durall, and Sen. R. T. Greene. 


Four of 


the members—Williams, Soelberg, Thompson, and Dreviow—own personal planes. 


DEALER NEWS 


First deliveries of the Beechcraft 
Bonanza were made on Saturday, Feb. 
15, and all regional distributors were 
expected to have their demonstrators 
Deliveries on the cus- 


tomer backlog will be made on a con- 


at press time 


stantly-accelerated schedule during the 
spring and summer months, Beech of- 
ficials said. Filots for Beechcraft dis- 
tributors who took early delivery in- 
cluded: John Ward, Atlantic Aviation 
Corporation, Teterboro, N. J.; F. L. 
Copeland, J. D. Reed Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas; A. T. Groves, Airplane 
Sales Division, Butler Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; S. W. Fox, W. U. Paul, 
Corpus Christi, Texas; Mike Guidadis, 
Atlantic Aviation Service, DuPont Ain 
port, Wilmington, Del. Bonanzas were 
also delivered to Pacific Aircraft Sales 
Co. of Burbank and Oakland, Calif.; 
Southern Air Services, Memphis, 
Tenn., and Southern Airways Com- 


yany, Atlanta, Ga 


Float-equipped versions of Cessna’s 
120 and 140 personal planes, recently 
approved by the CAA, are said to turn 
in hard-to-match performance for side- 
by-side floatplanes. Equipped with 
Edo Model 1650 floats, the Cessnas 
are said to cruise at more than 90 mph. 
and have a top speed of 105 mph. 
Demonstrating increased utility as a 
seaplane, both models have substan- 
tially larger useful loads after floats 
are added. Although the floats mean 
a boost in empty weight, the useful 
load of the 120 is 672 pounds with 
floats, as against 660 pounds in the 
landplane model. The 140 shows a 
gain of from 590 to 602 pounds with 
floats and, in both models, the allow 
able gross weight is increased by 106 


pounds 


The grand-daddy of all Piper Cubs, a 
two-place side-by-side Taylor Chummy 
built by Taylor Brothers Aircraft Com- 
pany in 1928, was recently purchased 
by Bill Piper, Jr., from Dr. James E. 
Asheville, North Carolina. 
The Chummy, powered by a 100-hp 


Owen of 


5-cylinder Kinner engine, was built by 
the company from which Piper Aji: 


craft Corporation emerged Dr. Owen. 
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who flew the Chummy back to Lock 
Haven, looped it over the factory in a 
final gesture of confidence. 


Demonstration air shows will be 
staged this spring in many cities and 
towns throughout its territory by Air- 
craft Sales Co., of Fort Worth, dis 
tributors for Piper, Stinson and Re- 
public Seabee. Leslie H. Bowman, pres- 
ident, former aerobatic champion, will 
headline the shows with low-altitude 
stunts in a special clipped-wing Cub 
his shop has built, but the major pur- 
pose will be demonstrations of safety 
and utility in lightplanes, five or six 
demonstrators being in the entourage. 
One of the demonstrators will be a 
Cub equipped for dusting crops. Ad- 
vance men will arrange for attendance 
of as many sales prospects as possible 
to be on hand for the public shows. 


Election of T. H. (Ted) Beck, long- 
time aircraft engineer once with North 
American, Northrop, Douglas, Glenn 
L. Martin, and other leading manufac- 
turers, as vice president and chief en- 
gineer of Love Service Co., at Love 
Field, Dallas, has been announced by 
W. A. Ware, executive vice president 
and general manager. Beck was chief 
engineer of North American’s Dallas 
factory during war production of P- 
51’s, AT-6’s and B-24’s and more re- 
cently was chief engineer of Texas En- 
gineering & Manufacturing Corp., 
present operators of the NAA factory. 

Ware also announced Love Service 
Company is instituting an _ airline 
maintenance program for the repair, 
service, and overhaul of DC-3’s, DC-4’s, 
and Constellations. Twin test cells for 
engines are nearing completion on the 
firm’s property, which includes 52,530 
q. ft. of hangar space, a 20,800 sq. ft. 
shop and other buildings, and 30 acres 
of paved ramp. A feature of the air- 
line maintenance program will be an 
engine exchange deal in which over- 
hauled power plants, minus accesso 
ries, will be immediately available at 
all times for quick installation or air 
shipment anywhere. 


The Airport Division of the W. B. 
Matthews Co., of San Antonio, has ex- 
panded under a new name, Western 
Aero Supply Corp., and is taking on 


numerous additional lines of aircraft 
parts and supplies and intensifying its 
merchandising over a larger territory 
than ever. 


Bulletins on Continental engine 
maintenance and engfheering changes 
affecting service, formerly supplied 
only to dealers and distributors, are 
now available on an annual subscrip- 
tion basis to other engine repair shops, 
mechanics and private owners for 
three dollars a year. R. D. Hicks, Con- 
tinental service manager, said the new 
service will in no way affect the mail- 
ing of general bulletins to all Con- 
tinental engine owners when neces- 
sary, nor does it prevent individual 
owners from requesting and obtain- 
ing specific bulletins at no charge. 


House moving is the latest profes- 
sion to use the airplane in business. 
T. J. Plummer, Ogallala, Neb., house 
mover, recently purchased a Cub Spe- 
cial for use in his business. Around 
Ogallala, Plummer reports, the job of 
house moving is complicated by sand- 
hills and poor roads. Since travel by 
car is extremely slow, Plummer 
bought the Piper not only to look over 
new moving jobs but also to scout 
best possible routes over which to 
move houses. Use of a plane increased 
business one-third through time saved 
in surveying a moving job and select- 
ing correct routes. 


PERSONALLY SPEAKING— 


JOHNNY HOWARD, formerly re- 
gional sales manager for Luscombe 
Aircraft Corporation, is now field rep- 
resentative for Weatherly-Campbell 
Aircraft Co. of Dallas. ELMER 
R. BAYLESS, former field service spe- 
cialist for Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration, heads the corporation’s parts 
department, a new department created 
to handle the sale and delivery of 
spare parts to customers. ... ROBERT 
A. GATES, formerly assistant man- 
ager of customer service for Douglas 
Aircraft, has resigned to enter pri- 
vate business. .. . Douglas, which re- 
cently established a European divi- 
sion, announced the following person- 
nel changes: W. S. FRYER was ap- 
pointed assistant parts sales manager; 
J. B. PADEN, formerly field service 
supervisor for the Southern territory, 
was transferred to the Eastern terri- 
tory to succeed W. A. SPENCER; and 
E. C. WAGNER was appointed super- 
visor of the Southern territory with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga... . LT. 
GENERAL BARNEY GILES, who 
served as commanding general of all 
Army air forces in the Pacific during 
the war, has been appointed by Air 
Associates, Inc., to head up the com- 
pany’s engineering division. . . . 
RALPH C. (BUD) CROCKER, who 
has been manager of Hawthorne Fly- 
ing Service at the Greensboro-High 
Point, N. C., airport, was elected re- 
cently vice president of Hawthorne 
Flying Service. 
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DE LUXE TRAVEL VIA BEN BRANSOM CHARTER SERVICE 


BEN BRANSOM knows that his clients who are accustomed to making their own travel schedules are accustomed 
also to the roominess . . . the relaxed comfort . . . of luxurious seating. One glance at his plush DC-3—ourfitted 
with a convertible interior which makes it available as a 28-place transport or as a luxurious club plane—shows 
that this charter operator knows how to cater to the comfort requirements of people who know what they want. 
We are proud to refer others with aircraft conversion problems to BEN BRANSOM as a satisfied user of Burns- 
designed and constructed aircraft seating of high utility. We shall be pleased to consult with you and to make 


recommendations scaled to meet your particular seating demands for any type of aircraft. 


= =< BURNS = , 
< a ———S— 


BURNS AERO SEAT COMPANY, INC. 
940 Alma at Glenoaks, Glendale 2, California 
Phone: CHapman 5-2869 
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Chicago Clinic Focused on Set for May 9-18 





St. Louis Air Fair 


s s o 
Private Flying Requirements Vine: fie finialh stands sliihe sensed 





by the Aeronautical Show Counc made up 

na uirports Db le veloped particular a, wos of AIA, NAA and other national organiza 

WolViIng is ft rad ind liz ts; that the trons will be eld Mav 9-18 inciusive in St 
tate urport systen be immtegrated wit thet Louis under the sponsorship of Aviat 

permit airpo: 1a Council of Metropolitan St. I 

itegor s to recer\ State Denents; that states The show, t be known as t € » Lous 

Viation education programs Air Fair ot 1947,” w cover the states of 

Missouri, Illino lowa Nebraska, Kansa 


Oklahoma, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky and 


Final Study Shows 36,204 income, ane es ether states on 


e e ted to participate 
Aircraft Produced in "46 Over $70,000 already is been subscribed a 


1 guarantor fund by St. Louis business me 
A t , t 36,204 aircraft wit a Value ot ind Col. Tod Bates, new director of the Al 
$362.772.192 were nanufactured DY the National Aircraft Shows. as been obtained 


America i if 1 yi Ly4¢ sccord xecutive director tor the product 


ve delivered wo U.S. Electron Compass Offers 
Pring ‘uc New Precision Navigation 


“ ! i ’ t ’ A new electron-gun compass known as the 

d Cathatrol was unveiled by Minneapolis-Honey 

well Regulator Co. at the annua ecting of 

ron place ! Sing ‘ ships the American Institute of Electric Engineers 
Tere 1 tor +.4 tt tota n New York. No larger than a tla ght, and 
ind ‘ 1 ! R I + containing no moving parts, ¢ cw device 
Fr 1 t $89 depends on a constant bombardme of elec 


v 7S « 13 i ) trons aumed at a target to provide direction 


BEN BRANSOM CHARTER SERVICE is one of America’s very few charter opera- 
tions offering to business executives, associations, private groups and others a choice 
of aircraft whose individual seating capacities will accommodate up to 23 persons. 
From this single source you, who need to make your own travel schedules, now may 
rent a Douglas DC-3 airliner, Lockheed 12, or a ncw 1947 Grumman Mallard amphibian. 
At rates, too, that make slower ground travel tco costly—whether your deal is a one- 
time mission or an annual contract. With a full complement of 28 passengers the DC-3 
may be chartered for as little as 3c per passenger mite. @ @ @ ALL THREE aircraft 
are twin-engined, fully equipped to serve you around the clock for emergency or pleas- 
ure—and they are commanded by three first pilots whose combined flying experience 
totals 60 years. @ @ @ WHAT ARE your plans? Business in Chicago or California 

. @ hunting trip to Canada . . . survey flight in South America . . . convention in 
Atlantic City . . . tarpon off Miami . . . sales round-up in New York? You name the 
place, the dates, the size of the party. With no obligation to you we'll tell you in ad- 
vance what it will cost and how long it will take. You'll be pieasantiy surprised at how 
low both figures will be. But only the trip itself will do justice to our promise of club 


car comfort with airline performance. Write, wire, or phone for additional information. 
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the auspices of the Jumior and Senior Chambers 
4-Place Outpu arply; d Communes. tn siidizinn to the gilder concess 
tor whic $2,000 in prize money ad been 


Lightplane Deliveries Gain rsised, an elaborate air show by powered ait 


raft was planned 


ustrice Association increased more than 6 per (Fairchild F-24) 22 (19). Oke City Withdraws 
ides ie bien to ban ae | as Clinic Sponsor 
The AMA tas trocnsgr taal digas Creditors Give Globe The Oklahoma City Chamber of Commers 


The AIA report did k 
Is wit vdrawn as ¢ sponsor and 


down of aircraft by but it te Two Months for Plan; Sialic Malleidinn etic: adios Maal’ vets 
eee * British to Build Swift aging director of the Chamber, announced 1 


aa shipme Mec O°? t —— cently in a letter to the National Aer 
— ates 9 j 
as ey ye | Given a 63-day period in which to formu Association, the o r sponsor. Another city 
1) ae : : : . ' F ane lat | I i expected € 1947 
s7ecemoer w : «~~Place ed Globe Airc fr ¢ rp. las y ; d the Dr aper attributed the ( amber withdrawal 
, D ad . p f u i 12 delux rea It now ft e ¢ 
) Switt 4.999 i t \ st ia e ( p 
} . pane we . . Se 4.434 flered . can ike 2 1s | " 
: yea i 1K a ‘ “ } j f sale i j . . < 1e< e ( 1 is dep le 
5 S wit Briti ‘ H . i ; 1 u i g amount t ganiza 
+-pla i we at a Ee production of one thousand 125 Swifts in I tional time and effort, and (3) it believes an 
! ; - . ‘ und on a license and royalty basis on tooling occasional change of location and host part 
=< mparee alias wi to be purchased from Globe pation will be beneficial to the Clinic in futur 
: { “ , 
a 65 Meanwhile, Co-trustee George Newman said years 
ge : “ ' exp f Swifts was increasing. He is ar 
sa ellie : g f ment of the planes to South 


annie ye , America by airline to avoid the expense of SAE Personal Aircraft 
North American Aviat | Republic 4- S408 Meeting in Wichita, May 1-2 


Major creditors meeting on Feb. 12 voted to 


i were irply g 238 ‘ 
N January \ 82 LD i and off = Picea pending . TES os Eleven national meetings have been scheduled 
+ Seabee ] uary \ y 45 L) ’ mm acceptante plan Sor comtinuce operations by the Society of Automotive Engir 
Repu " ‘ ge tor 2 Seal tentative 1947-48 meeting program. New 
} irv. § wa IV at } \ y - es * the srogran ae personal aircrat € ! 
> in Dec 1 Bellan Soaring Meet in Florida which will be held in Wichita, Kans., May 1-2 
pped tron Cruisa LD rt The program as announced starts wit t 

| O T} i Southeastern States Soa ge ¢ pring a¢ 1 eeting, April 9 in New 

) wa a » De d Mar« it y k i ude w“ tr i 1 m 
t ( + + I k S iM ul Airp Sant Fla g, | q 148 1D 
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De Luxe Douglas DC-3 with High-speed Lockheed 12 Grumman Mallard Amphibian 
convertible interior executive transport for over-water flying 


Micke) t/ ’ ‘ Mu S t t ff niles at almost Il Mallard n f 147"s neu 


BEN BRANSO 


LOVE FIELD DALLAS TEXAS 


Dixon 4-171] 
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Private Flying Accident Rate Lower 
But Toll from Recklessness Increases 


all-spin a te tor 419 ) per cent; take 
’ ff accid f +5 +4 per ce uctura 
y yp ta fligz t 4 pe c c i 
} was “ } 1 t 8 0.4 pe cen 
+4 ing Ly t > pe $C neous ft 
\ 7 ind unde nined to 3 
How 
I n pa rt e pil r 
; wa 1a primary cau t 3,441 
: : t i 299 r fata und 245 t ) 
" ‘ i Ma ai fa many 
\ 7 : t np n na anc pec yr 
R N aused 848 accidents of whic 12 
44 \ A fatal and 4 esuited in serious injury 
\ ixa st { t cr causes such i weather 
: ter 1 rr see ANCcaoUsS and undetern « d 
i | ¢ T j 11 fatalities and 8 
i 
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_ Dart Offered in 
Assemble- Yourself 
Kits by New Firm 
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LONG NEEDED SERVICES FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
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|. COMPLETE LIST OF FIXED BASE OPERATORS: Over 
7,500 aircraft dealers, repair shops, G.I. and CAA certificated 
flying schools, supply houses, charter services, miscellaneous 
airport service operators. Alphabetical by states. Supplied 
on |.B.M. printed tape or mailing labels. Available by states, 
or national. $15 for first 1,000, $10 for each additional 
1,000. National list, $75. Add $5 per thousand for labels. 


2. SPECIAL MARKET SURVEYS: We are now equipped 
to conduct surveys by mail or personal interview, to determine 
market potentialities for any aircraft or aviation product in 
any section. Analyses will be supplied to fit the needs of 
individual clients. Time and cost estimates without obligation. 


3. SPECIAL LISTING SERVICES: 
Special listings of aircraft by make and 
model, year of manufacture, horse- 
power, etc. May be compiled by 
owners’ names and addresses, or by 
statistical arrangement for market 
analysis, or inventory control of air- 
plane and engine parts and acces- 
sories. Listings current with CAA air- 
craft registration records on date run 
is made. Inquiries promptly answered. 
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Under the new program, the $2,375 Dart kit 
is offered at $1,700 for the airframe and $675 
for the power plant group, for assembly by the 
purchaser under guidance of an A & E me- 
chanic. The factory says assembly can be done 
in less than 400 man hours 

The Dart is powered by a 6-cylinder, 100 
hp. Continental engine equipped with a starter 
and its performance is described as including 
120-mph. cruising speed at a fuel consump 
tion of 6 gallons per hour and a landing speed 
ot 40 mph \ low-wing mon plane with fabri« 
covered tubular steel fuselage and fabric-cov 
ered wooden-frame wing, the Dart weighs 
1,040 lbs. empty and 1,550 Ibs. gross. It was 
formerly built at Tecumseh, Mich. Applegate 
has demonstrated the new model at numerous 
exhibitions including the recent Miami Ajr 


Maneuvers 


AAF Needs Aerologists 


The Army Air Forces is seeking 883 former 
meteorologists or aerologists to return to active 
duty with the AAF Weather Service, now 
critically handicapped by a shortage of per 
sonnel. Authority has been given to return to 
active duty all former AAF weather officers 
who volunteer, and to give Army of the United 
States commissions equivalent to the rank for 
merly held by weather ofhcers of other branches 


ith the AAI 


j 1 
ot the service who volunteer w 


New Radio Charts 


A new series of radio facility charts has been 
roduced by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 


Survey. Forty-two separate charts, reproduced 
18x 10 n. paper with a margin tor bind 

| | 
ng, comprise the series. The charts provide 
complete radio information to facilitate the 
planning and execution ot cross-country 


flights, and were developed at the specinc re 


st of the Air Transport Association 


Air Transport 


Pioneer Air Lines began service February 19 
] 

on its recently-granted route extensions. New 

ties now being served by 24-place DC-3's 


ure Bryan, Temple, Waco, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Mineral Wells, Sweetwater, Big Spring, Mid 


and, Odessa and Lamesa Mid-Continent 
Airlines inaugurated service to Houston and 
Tyler on its Route 80 February |! cs 


Braniff and an ofhcial party left last month 
n a DC-4 survey flight to Sout America 


ver Branift’s 7,719 miles of nternational 


outes 
I «e AAl s all weather airline, known 28 


the “Green Ticket Run”, completed its first 


six months of operation with 125 round-trips 
completed and only two flights unable to 
complete—one because of hydraulic failure, 
and the other because of the number of air 
craft in the Washington “stack”. . Frip 


Eze, a war-developed remedy for air-sickness, 
will soon be available to passengers on Trans 
World Airlines. In Army tests, Trip-Eze gave 

mplete relief to 149 out of 156 persons admit 
tedly susceptible to airsickness, mild relief 
five others, and no relief in only on case. The 
remedy 1s put up in candy c pated chewing 
gum form 

Santa Fe Skyway, Inc., air afhliate of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, in 
1ugurated contract air freight service between 
San Francisco and the Midwest February 3 
with a plane load of calculating machines and 
cut flowers During the winter months, 
the scheduled airlines complete less than 25 
per cent of their trips within one-half hour of 
schedule, William A. M. Burden, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Air, told a recent 
aviation dinner meeting of the Society of 


Automotive Engineers 
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3-Day Helicopter Forum 
in Philadelphia, March 27-29 


The American Helicopter Society will hold 
Third Annual Philadelphia Forum in that 
ty on March 27-29. The first two days w 
be devoted to meetings covering te¢ cal d 
velopments, service testing, operations and eco 
nomics f he copte “ ¢ fina lay 
will be taker up wit copter flig ts and 
exhibits. Recent helicopter developn 


cluded 


’ ’ 
What is believed t be the first commercia 


nhnancing f relicopter pure ases as Deer 
indertaken by the Buffa Industrial Bank or 
behalf of two Bell Aircraft Corp rs 
Central Aircraft, In Yakima, Wa and 
New England Helicopter Service, Providence 
R. I. The same procedi ind rates used 
hinancing ve 2 2 t : we t 
wed, acc ling Ca 7S k i 
t e bank 
I € c ter 1 ! y i 2 i } 
x 12 Tf hire uta lea 
tor contro nz and combatting ec i 
Kenneth K. Hay-Roe of Be Aircratc (¢ 
d delegates 1 a recent meeting t 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association in M 
eal. He said that the craf | 
low “ 2 t al vel \ t 25 t 
“4 dust pray dow: ig 2 } 
wirling p aga . j ‘ 
leave Furthe r elicog ’ 
T € n give dividual a 
: , lu iw > I 1) 
He pte A Transp u g Sik 
ky 5-51 ecently delivered pa 
( n cu and “ a 
: pa t e ce € Ma ce : r 
Fox & ( Harttord department 
JACK FRYE a unced last n ¢ wa 
t up for re-election” as preside f TWA 
caus if disagreement Ver policy 
CHARLES W. DEEDS has resigned as pr 
ent and genera nanage ot Niles-Ben 
Pond ¢ but w remain a direct FRED 
ERICK U. CONARD, vice preside t | ‘ 
wood Corp as succeeded n PREN 
TISS CLEAVES, recovering fr 
t cras t Lockheed’s experin i I 
Dipper president of Seair, Ltd 1 ex 
ve manager of a syndicate sponsoring § 
Strand Skyp rt ’ seaplane landplane base 
San Diego Bay DON R. BERLIN 
been elected general vice president of McD 
well Aircraft Corp St. Louis, in charge 
aircraft contracts and engineer x 
PRESTON R BASSETT preside 
Sperry Gyroscope ( as been elected 
! ot the I t Ac " ul S 
New IAS vice le s are Rea Ad 1 
I de I Cf | K N rT ) \ A } 
| Beall ind Rex B. Beisel and B lette S 
Wright n mw treasure IGOR | 
SIKORSKY, iwineering manager of Sikorsky 
Aircrat as be awarded e Gold Meda 
FAI ¢ i g a au i 1K 
1 94¢ and " eived trom New York 
American Legior Air Service Post 501 
Frank M. Hawks Memorial Tr 
tir pt development of the he pte 
W. WALLACE KELLETT, LIVINGSTON 
PLATT and JOSEPH W. POWELL, dir 
t Republic Aviation Corp., have been « 
directors of Aircooled Motors, Inc 
KNOWLES has been appointed vice president 
ind general manager and CHARLES H. ZIM 
MERMAN named factory manager in pron 
tions at Goodyear Aircraft Corp., whose vice 
president and general manager, RUSSELL DI 
YOUNG, as been named vice president and a 


lirector f ve parent firm, Goodyear Tire 


und Rubber ¢ 
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LT. GEN. HAROLD I GEORGE, pres velopment to succeed JOHN H GEISSI 
dent and general manager of Peruvian Inter FREDERICK LEE succeeds Sturhahn in his 
national Airways, has announced plans for former position 
tarting one-carrier, 24-hour schedule air serv WILLIAM P. REDDING, National Aero 
ice in March from Montreal to Lima via New nautics Association leader for many years wh 
York, Washington, Havana and Balboa. He spent a lifetime promoting aviation, died on 
now resides in Lima FRED M. GLASS, Feb. 17 at Mayo Clinic at the age of 62 
vice president-trafhe of Capital Airlines-PCA, Following the death of ADMIRAL MARC A 
has been named president of Air Cargo, Inc MITSCHER from a heart attack on Feb. 3, 
the new ground-service setup operated by th VICE ADMIRAL WILLIAM H. P. BLANDY 
scheduled domestic airlines JAMI G succeeded him as commander of the Arlantic 
RAY, vice president of Southwest Airways, Fleet 
has accepted chairmanship of the ATA’s work 
ing committee on feeder airlines E. M ° 
STURHAHMN, formerly executive assistant to Col. Johnson Killed 
the administrator, has been appointed to suc Colonel Earle L. Johnson, prominent O ar 
ceed ALVIN O. PREIL as assistant CAA ad and Army Air Forces ofhcer who was nationa 
ninistrator for business management, and H commander’ of the Civil Air Patrol. lost 
LLOYD CHILD has bee Ipp ted assista te la month in the crash of an Army C-4 
to the administrator for private flying de vw was flying 


ATRORART PARTS, ASSEMBLIES 


COMPOVENES & ACCESSORIES 


Arvatlable for immediate delivery from stock 


Write for Our Catalogs 





INSTRUMENTS 


All Types for All Planes 
B-3 & B Driftmeters 


EXCLUSIVE C-47, 
DC-3 


2116965 Bungee 

Special Bolts, 

111904 Series, 1145558 
1139096, 1205414, 1046452 
2116354, 1131032, 1117078 
2076904 »076905. 2076906 
ind 2076907 Series 
Landing Gear Bolts, 
1116409, 111641 111695 
AN14-9 111 . te 


Engine Mount Bolts, 

l t 111 il, ete 
Fuselage Heat & Vent 
Valves, etc. 

1 Set Empennage 


EXCLUSIVE C-54, 
DC-4 
143908 Series Washer 


LOTS5R&& Series Washers 


124682 Series Washers 
2076904 Series Bolts 
2076905 Series Bolts 
2076906 Series Bolt 
2076907 Serie Bolt 
1027997 Series Screw 
1029421 Series Screws 
1029679 Series Screws 
1027300 Series Screws 
1027307 Series Screwa 
1029657 Series Screws 


PLEXIGLAS 
WINDSHIELDS 


For all Light Airplanes 


Address all inguiries 


WE & E DISTRIBUTING 00., INC. 


OKLAHOMA CITY « OKLAHOMA 


Administrative Offices. 
718 Commerce Exchange Bidg. 
Phone: 2-6210 


AUTO PILOTS 
A3, A5, Cl, A3A 


ENGINES 
1830-48 
1830-66 
1820-97 
2600-18 
2800-43 
V1710-81 
V1710-99 
Rolls Royce 


STARTERS 


G-6, G-6A 
JH3R 
JH4ER 
JH5F, JH5B 
E-80 
MAGNETOS 
SF1I4LU-7 
SF14LU-8 
SF14LC-7 
SFI4LC-8 


SF9LU-3 
SF9LU-7 
SF9LU-8 
GENERATORS 


O-1, P-1 
M-2, M-4 


OXYGEN EQP. 


Kl Gauge 
Al2 Reg 
AS Reg 

Gl Bottles 


VALVES 
3V216H, 217H 


administrative o¢fices 


























ELECTRONICS 
SCR-274, BC-348 
SCR-269, MN-26Y 
BC-357, BC-1206 
BC-733D, BC-221 


CARBURETORS 
PD-12F2, PD-12F5 
PD-12H2, PD-12K6 
PT-13G1, PT-18G5 
1900-CPB-3 


FUEL PUMPS 
CECO 9108 

G-9, G-10 
TFD-8100 

rFD-8200 
r'FD-12000 

C. H. 4103-23 
VACUUM PUMPS 
8P211J 
119626-610-2 
P-207JA 

PROP. FTHR. PUMPS 
54772-2, 280-BH(¢ 
54772-21 
ALCOHOL PUMPS 
744-6A, 565-3 
D-13882, 744-4 
D-7818 
INVERTERS 
MG-149F, MG-153 
MG-149H, MG-153F 


PROPELLERS 
23E50-506/6477 AO 
23E50-473 /6353-18 
PROP. GOVERNORS 
4G8-G23G, 4G8-G-15 
4L.11-GlJ, 4G8-G-13 
4K11-G0J, 4K11-GO0L 





Warehouses. 
4025 North Barnes 
Phone: 4-5109 















































FIRST ROCKET FIGHTER has been revealed to be Northrop’s experimental MX-324 
which flew in secrecy in 1944. A head-on view of the flying wing is shown above, with 
the late Harry Crosby, test pilot, shown (inset, left) in its prone cockpit. Flight view is 
n right inset. It weighed 4,000 Ibs., had an Aerojet XCAL-200 rocket motor burning 
liquid mono-ethyl-aniline through reaction with red fuming nitric acid. Crosby lost his 
life later in flight testing Northrop Phot 


Probers Told Airline Safety 
Surpasses ATC, NATS Records 


| ’ \ Rot Ramspeck, executive e Navy's decision after 20 years of exper 
i \ \ " tatior leave al udgme le 

W ’ \. M. B i \ int Sec lirecting the approaches for carrier landing 

\ \ E. Ra 1 flag-equipped gnal off lig 

Dougla k ther : p 
\ ( M Ravn d } undred t IwINcE N 
‘ 1 ne t « i few 

( Insp 1s , 

Hi | | ict used | irg 

I ( i ( le " 

i 10 Mw 
ind a gran 
\ I ( " " tt nd 
N i 5 | 


ieenger Secale swwenser Burden Lauds Constellation 
. ' 2!" for Safety Modifications 


4 ind +4 ! NATS Investigation has revealed that the 
4 1 } l K 1 4 ! 
+ a 4 . ' ! \ “ i z i 
j \ " +¢ 8 « « i 1 
4 4 44 NATS record j ite \ \ \l 
! 1 \ i Se 1 t ¢ 1 t 
+ 4 \ et S 1 ? ¢ i 
48 , 
\ Ra H i x } kc liol 
k " A , ik u was used » make 
| s 474 " w hic nad ( 
S +i ‘ ulrea t i i 1 1 
. . 
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Ss i n A wa s . 
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CA H “ i it B 1 se 


GULF AERONAUTICS 


ANNOUNCES shop is equ 


strument 
the 


matic pilot 


NAVION Sperry ... 


now being demonstrated at 


MARSHALL'S FIELD 


THE DEPARTMENT STORE OF THE AIR 
BUCKNER BLYD., ROUTE 3, DALLAS, TEXAS 
, PHON 


Hunter 8.1278 L-411 

















| 
x Constellation as an example, and pointed 


the fact that it had a total of 4,670 hours 
1.401.000 miles of test fly.ng betor 


ycent into con mercial liriine servic 


4,500 Reserve Transports 
Operated by Airlines Urged 
by C. R. Smith for Defense 


The nation’s air power program tor peac 


ne defense preparedness should include a fl 

t 4,500 air transport planes operated Dy 
uirlines, C. R. Smit American Air 
nan, recommended last month in an add 
before the Air Power League in the Library ot 
Congress. Less than 1.000 tr insports are p 


itly operated by the carriers 


He said approximately 10, transp 
lanes were operated by tne Allie ut 
ft the war and suggested iif t it numb 
¢ minimun ready fleet tor | S. pi 
paredness. Of this 5,000, the AAF would hav 
ogical reason tor operating 500 transport 
aving 4,500 to be provided. He pictured 1 
urlines as the most logical source trom wh 


letense transport needs can be met, and ure. 


program tor insuring self-sustaining ope 
f the reserve fleet by the carriers 
Parcel post by air is a potentiality and n 
¢ available dur ne the year, Smit said I 
lass mail by air will provide add nal t 
iddit:onal communications service and ld 
ons to the transport reserve Other factor 


yutlined as including treedom tor carr 
xpand without restrictive taxation and le 
n. On the basis that all tramsports are ava 


ible for wartime operation, it is logical for t 


irmed service to assume responsibility t 1 
ping new transports aS «6thney nave don 
uring wa w e LX and Stra 
cruiser, he said 
Meanwhile, Major Genera Laurenc ( 
Craigie, chief of the Air Materic] Command's 
ngineering division at Wright Field, d 
et in at plans a yw und way 
nak e entire Army ally a ansp 
Calling ft upper-a esearc tunds 
rid € poss bilities of globDa w fare 1ak 
mandatory it we ive ansport and carg 
it t su ze and \ ImMe ¢ 
e¢ divisions of tully-e juipped x a 
\ housands of mile 1 aminin ? t ’ 
Ryan Building Secre 
yan Building S t 
New Army Fighter 
y Fight 
Ryan Aecronzutical Co as received a 
nerease ! i prey rpusiy unreve¢ i d 
i wi \ Air | ce t leVeloy 
tanew ghiv-advanced yp ait it 
pa wn des xt N 1 i 


Specialized Aircraft Instrument 
Service... Our completely modern 


ipped to serve your varied in- 
requirements without delay. 


One week service . . . Specializing in auto- 


overhaul—Jack & Heintz and 
Write, wire or call today. 


INSTRUMENT CO. 


NOW LOCATED AT STINSON FIELD 
E L-2-6534 SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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As of Feb. |, the 26 states shown in the shaded area above had Flying Farmer organiza- 


tions, according to the Flying Farmer News Letter. 


Of those shown in white, Alabama 


Georgia and New York were on the list to be organized in the near future 


Flying Farmer Movement Spreads with 
Chapters Organized in 26 States 


Eight more states have Jumped on 
the Flying Farmer bandwagon to raise 
the total of those with their own local 
Latest to join the 
Mexico, 
its organizational meet 
Michigan, 

Washington, Missis 
sippl, Utah. The 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington chap 


chapters to 26 
ranks are New 
(which closed 


California 
ing with 75 members), 
Idaho, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, and 


ters were organized at a joint meet 
Spokane with over 400 dele 


ng n 


gates in attendance. 

Recent Flying Farmer activities in 
luded: 35 of the 74 members o 
Flying Farmers Asso 
ation own their planes. One membe 
ast Fall used the propeller blast from 
iis Cub in saving $500 worth of pickles 


~ 


¢ 


‘nigan 


from freezing—his propeller stirred 


the air over the pickle patch just be 
fore dawn and for an hour after day 
forth, at low 
Talladay of 


rreak he flew back and 
level, according to Lee J 


Milan, Mich., 


lowa’s 


president 


flying farmers last month 


airmarking campaign 
through high school groups, with some 
50 towns being air-marked in the first 
go-round. 
Membership in 


began an 


Kansas’ Flying 
Farmers Club has passed the 200 mark, 


WHY PAY 
TRIBUTE TC 
FOREIGN 
FINANCE 


enterprise ? 





It pays 

finance company. Aircraft finance still is a 
PERSONAL business. 
finance corporations when you can save money 
by doing business with American Aircraft Fi- 
nance Company, a “Texas-owned and operated” 
Let us 
finance problem. 


AMERICAN 
AIRCRAFT FINANCE CO. 


Administration Building, Love Field 





according to Alfred Ward of Johnson, 
president. 

Although the Oklahoma Flying 
Farmers count around 125 members, 
Lloyd Watkins of Hobart, president, 
estimates there are 250 farmers in the 
state who fly. Clayton Beard of 
Tahoka, president of the Texas Flying 
Farmers, estimates there are 600 
Texas farmers who fly. The new 
Texas group already has a member 
ship of 140. 

The second annual meeting of the 
Colorado Flying Farmers will be held 
at Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Col- 
lins, on May 12, according to H. D 
Finch of Fort Collins, secretary. Fif- 
teen new members have joined since 
the group organized last July 16, 
bringing the membership to 53. An air 
tour will be held in August or Sep 
tember 

First event of 1947 in Ohio 
will be a Flying Farmers Day on 
March 21 during the annual Farm and 
Home Week at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, according to Ray T. Kelsey. 

“It is our firm conviction that rural 
is going to point the way fon 
the development of all private flying 


aviation 

because of the great uses to which 
a farmer can put an airplane,” com 
ments C. Harold Hopkins, Davis, 
Calif., president of Flying Farmers, 
Inc., of California. Farmers from all 
over the state are using an airport he 
constructed on his ranch because of its 
University of Cali 


closeness to the 
fornia’s College of Agriculture 











to do business with your local 


Why deal with foreign 


figure your next airplane 


Tom Collins, President 


Dallas 9, Texas 
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— 
Experienced Counselors 


in 
All Types of Aviation Insurance 


Unlimited Markets 


vs CREB 


Personal Attention to Your Individual Requirements 


COTTINGHAM - RUCKER & BARHAM 


806 GREAT NAT. LIFE BLDG. — DALLAS — CALL C-2960 
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Memphis Municipal Open ninis 


Berry Field for Sale lared surplus before the 


Tenth Air Force Headquarters at Brooks Field, San Antonio, was 
host last month ¢ ver 40 Air National Guard instructors, Air Reserve 
detachment commanders and Air ROTC instructors and others from Texas 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Arizona and New Mexico. Photographed 


s+ the conferencs eft to right were 
Air Reserve Commanders (right) —First Row: Maj. S. J. Harris, Biggs 
Field, El Pas Lt. ¢ >. M. Graham, Fort Worth Army Air Field; Lt 


Cc 1. H. Shearer, Hensley Field, Dallas; Maj. H. E. Short, Brooks Field 
Second Row: Lt. C T. C. Netcher, 10th Air Force; Lt. Col. S. F. Martin, 
New Orleans; C R. W Warren Ellington Field, Houston Top Row 
Ma W. T. Douthwaite Barksdale Field, Shreveport Ma; J. M. Smith, 
Bergstrom Field, Austin; Maj. W. D. Brandon, |0th AF; Lt. Col. W. C 
Adams, Tinker Field, Oklahoma City; Capt. D. O. Hollingsworth, Good- 
ellow Field, San Anas Mai. J. M. Todd, Tulsa 


; 


Air ROTC Instructors wer left) —First Row: Maj. P. H. Penn, Okla 
homa A. & M.; Lt. C R. P. Riordan, Texas Tech; Maj. R. S. Reid, Uni 
ersity # Oklahoma; Ma A. S. Freer, Unive sity of Arkansas Second 


Row: Lt. C L. B. Matthews, LSU; Lt. Col. D. W. Wallace, New Mexico 
A. & M.; Maj. J. W. King, 10th AF; Lt. Col. D. L. Hodge, Texas A. & M 
Third Row: Maj. B. H. Maya Air Scout liaison officer, Dallas; Maj. J. L 
Westtah 10th AF: Lt. C J. A. Nendell, 10th AF 

Air National Guard Instructors lower right —First Row: Col. E. W 
Richardson, Norman Yklahoma Col. Ivan W. McElroy, Ellington Field, 
Houston; C J. $ enkins, Houston; Col. W. H. Schwartz, Hensley Field, 
D J Row: Maj. J. G. Milne, Kirtland Field, Albuquerque; Lt 

(10th AF Phot 


= 


tration announced recently. The are plans in progress for 29 new alr- 


to Private Fiving Aaain; airport, leased by the Army Al ports in the state. .. . Henry County 
o Frivare ying ga.n; Forces during hostilities, was de bought the Graves Airport near Paris 
lease ex- with an eye to Federal funds. 


By GENE SLACK TEAGUE : re —F , 
Embry-Riddle Field at Union City ‘ently with an air show and air meet 

For the first t nce 1942, Mem has been turned over to civilian use . Oak Ridge (of atom bomb fame) 
val airport is open fo and renamed Tom Stewart Field, in has a private airport under construc- 

vate flying. Dixie A Associatior 1onor of the state’s Senator Stewart tion nearby. M. R. Skidmore owns it 
acquired two hanga ind has service It contains 700 acres of land, fow Tennessee Flight Operators Asso 
yperating v. Louis Hull s pres langars and a large administration ciation met in Nashville February 18 
lent of Dixi Na e’s Berry building. Adams & Reed are in op 19, to work out fine points on GI train 
Field, largest il airport it eration. ... Humboldt Airport (class ng. Their chief difficulty in these 
Tennessee, pe ile to the 2) expects to spend $22,978 matching programs has been in the handling of 
ghes cle e Wa Assets Ad Federal funds this year There ground school, which has been com 


Air Guard, ROTC Instructors and Reserve Commanders Confer 




































Fulaski Airport was dedicated re- 


Col. R. M. Caviness, Ellington Field, Houston; Lt. Col. 
N. A. Anderson, Brooks Field; Maj. R. R. Evans, New 
Orleans. Third Row: Maj. R. C. Embrey, Norman, Okla.; 
Maj. L. W. Hough, Jr., 10th AF; Maj. H. H. Kirby, 
Adams Field, Little Rock; Maj. E. E. Beaty, Tulsa 












A one-stop service organize- 
tion on the job for you 24 
hours a day. Gas, oil, storage, 
ports ond supplies. Complete 
shop facilities for mainte 
nonce, repair, conversion — 
single or multi-engine oircraft 








LOVE SERVICE COMPAN 


racorparetes 


Love Field Dallas Texas 
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plicated by the relaxation of the CAA 
regulations concerning ground school 
and written examinations. Mem 
bers of the Obion Flying Club at Obion 
are trying to secure a landing strip 
near Reelfoot Lake, hunting and fish 
ng center of northwest Tennessee. 

Bureau of Aero 
nautics, in an airmarking program, 


The Tennes see 


divided the state into sections and as 


signed an operator in eacn section to 


attend to roof releases 


Alabama Operators Busy; 
Meixell at AASO Meet 
By EDITH WIDEMAN 

With the clearing of the weather the 
fixed-basers are expending their pent 
ipness in mid-air. B. FP. Autrey just 
practically dipped his wings over Rob- 
erts Field 


to Dallas before 


ipon returning from a trip 
dashing to Florida. 
Jock Thacker hied away on the wing 

a Stinson selling trip. Red Beasley 
flew South to Mardi Gras taking O. C 
sill Wieler and 
C. J. Smith breezed in from Atlanta. 
Bryan Hammett of Southern Airways’ 


Dobbs along. Stinson’s 


Huntsville operation paid a pop-call to 
their Birmingham operation. The GI 
Commercial School at Central Park is 
booming after a practically wet work- 
stoppage. The new restaurant at C. P., 
s a gloriously-welcomed addition. L. E. 
Newman, general manager of Aircraft 
Sales & Service, 
- 


ng the wind out of the new Cessnas 


reports they’re sell- 
most recent one went to Stringfellow 
Lumber Company to be used in the 
z. A new Cessna dealer is State Line 
Air Activities at Bri igeport. 

The Alabama Air 
day-long session in 
NATA’s Harry 


ng the banquet address. 





Service Opera- 
tors met in a 
Montgomery with 
Meixell 





Texas Airmen Protest 
Aviation Taxation 


Representatives of all 


phases of 
Texas commercial and private non 
commercial aviation met in Waco last 
month and 


resolution 


imanimously passed a 
requesting the legislature 
to continue support of the aeronautics 
commission through 


‘ 


appropriations 
‘rom the general fund instead of from 
taxation of aviation fuel. At the pres- 
ent time the per gallon gaso- 
line tax is collected but 


demand of the user of 


returned on 
gasoline for 
non-highway purposes. The resolution 
pointed out that dependable estimates 
reveal that approximately $100,000 in 
inreturned taxes on aviation fuel re 
nains in the state general fund each 
year which is sufficient to carry on 
the work of the commission. 

The group went on record against 
the state aeronautics act 


amended to empower state officials 


’ ‘ 
elng 


and courts to prosecute reckless fly 
ng charges. It also criticized a pro 
posed bill to levy an intangible reve 
nue tax against charter operators and 
airlines 
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12021 Ventura Bivd. 





PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE, Dept. SF 
e NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


PILOTS, HERE ITIS...... 
LO NGINES-WEEMS 
SECOND SETTING NAVIGATION WATCH 
This is a Longines Wittnauer product 
equipped with a sweep second-hand. The 
rotary verge ring permits setting the sweep 
sccond-setting hand to exact minute —elimi- 
nating the “‘b.ind minute.’ Steel case $43.75 
Gold filled $49.75, Fed. ‘lax included 
METEOROLOGY for AIhKMEN (Zweng), 33 
AERONAcTICAL TRAINING (Zweng). 
Prepares for Private and Commercial! Rat- 
ing. $3 pestpaid or C. O. D 
AIRCRAFT & ENGINE MANUAL (Zweng), 
$3 postpaid or C. O. D 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR (Zweng), $ 
OTHER NEW EQUIPMENT: Aijir Fores 
lype Dead Reckoning Comput .r, $2; Airline 
Log Book, $2; Air Navigation Log, $2 
Weems Nav. Plotter, $2; Dalton VII Nav 
Computer $5 New Dalton Navigation 
Computer (Type E-6B) 


£10 








Ao Available! 


Jardur Precision-Built 
AVIATION Waterproof 
Chronographs and Jardur 


AVIATION Waterproof 
Wrist-Watches. 
At Your Local Dealer 


Cotalog sent on request 


JARDUR IMPORT CO., 874 B'way, New York 3, N. Y. 








CRYSTALS 
FOR AIRCRAFT SERVICES 

@ Where quality and not price is the 
primary consideration — demand 
Eidson Fine Crystals. 

@ Our commercial crystals exceed 
present FCC requirements — which 
means a margin of safety for the 
future. Highly accurate, fully de- 
pendable and strong in output. 

@ We “Tailor-Make™ crystals to your 
needs at no extra cost; this means 
something. 

@ Over a decade of satisfaction and 
fast service! 

EIDSON ELECTRONIC COMPANY 
Phone 3901, Temple, Texas 








BROAD and NELSON 
ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 
PLANNERS 
Succeeding Thos. D. Broad, Architect 


for Dallas Air Terminal, Love Field; 
for Gregg County Air Terminal 


Burt B'dg. DALLAS R-4768 








MULTIFORM PRODUCTS 


BENDERS — VISES — DIE SAWS 


Complete Line of Self-Cleaning and Tubular 
Punches and Steel Rule Dies for cutting 
gaskets, eloth, leather and wood parts, etc. 


J. A. RICHARDS CO. 


Kalamazoo 13F, Mich., Dept. S 











OPPORTUNITY 
FOR 
AIRPORT LESSEE & OPERATOR 


Airport lease, 1 year, $150. Covers all 
concessions and operations, including 
gas, oil, service, crop dusting, flying 
schocl. 

Airport has good office, shop, 3 inter- 
locking “T” hangars. Painted white, 
with orange trim. All in one building. 
Office rental: $10 per month; hangars, 
$10 each; shop room, $5. Hangars 
equipped with electricity. Mod-rn fuel 
pit, standard co. er; gas tanks and pump. 
Also on airport: Small 4-room house in 
fair condition, rents for $15 per month. 
Two p'anes now based at field. Popula- 
tion of town, 5.000: county seat of San 
Patricio County, Texas. Good schoo! 
and hospital. 


Address inquiries to: 
BEN F. BENSON 
Member of Airport Board 


Sinton, Texas 
Phone: Residence, 460—Office, 195 














STOP!— 
at 
PRESTON GLENN 
AIRPORT 


Approved Flight School 
4000-Foot Runways—Paved 
Approved Repair Station 

80 and 9! Octane Gas 

Hangar Facilities 

Hotel Accommodations 

Bus Service to Town 

Aeronca & Fairchild Distributors 
Charter Service 

Exhibition Flyer 


LYNCHBURG AIR 
TRANSPORT 
and 
SALES CORP. 


“WOODY” EDMUNDSON, Manager 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 























SERVICE 


i by Jacobs 
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First Hangar South At Highland Park Airport 
Dallas, Texas —— We've moved from Preston 


Road to our new, permanent 18,000 sq. ft. hangar 
at Highland Park Airport, just 8 miles due north 
of Downtown Dallas. We are set up here to really 
put out with fast, courteous, dependable service 
on any kind of aircraft and engine repair work. No 
job is too large, none too small. We will guarantee 
that you never saw a cleaner shop nor had a 
cleaner job done anywhere. Come see us. 


Jacobs Auiation Ca. 


HIGHLAND PARK AIRPORT ° DALLAS e TEXAS 








index to Advertisers 


A 
\ir Accessories, In« 
\irbank of America 
American Aircraft Finance Co 
American Gas Accumulator C« 


B 
Beech Aircraft Corporation 
Bellanca Aircraft 


Corp Front Cove 


Bendix Aviation Corp 
Eclipse-Pioneer Divisior 
Bendix Aviation Corp 
Radio Division trd Cx 
Bendix Aviation Corp 
Scintilla Divisior 
Bensor Pen F 
Bran om ( 
Broad & Nel-on 
Burt Aer 


Cessna Aircraft Company 
Consolidated Vultes Aircraft, 
Stin-on Division 
Cottingh*m-Rucker & Barham 
Crump Underwriters Corp 


E 

Edo Aircraft Corporstion 
Fidson Electronic Company 

F 
airchild Engine & Airplan: 
Cory Fairchild Aircraft 
Di, ision 
Flying L Ranch 


G 
Garner Instrument Company 
Gulf Aerenautics 
Gulf Oil Corporatior 


H 
Hammill, Harry A 
H & E Distributing C« ; 
Humble Oil & Refining Ce 1 


Jacobs Aviation Company 
Jardur Import Company 


Kollsman Instrument Div 
Square D Company 


L 
Lear, Incorporated 
Lov Service Company 
Lynchburg Air Sales (Cs 
P 
Pan American Nav. Service 
R 
Richards, J. A 
Ss 
Sensenich Brothers 
Southwest Airmotive Co. 4th Cover 
Sperry Gyroscope ( 2nd Cove 
Switlik Parachute Company . 
T 
fexas Company 
Titanine, Incorporated 7 
t 
United Aircraft Corporation 
Ww 
Weatherly-Campbell Aircraft 


Wright Aeronautical Corp tf 


WHO. WHAT. WHERE, 
HOW MUCH? 








“She Holds Finest. Srcrafl 


Bintihes 


TITANINE INCORPORATED, UNION, N. J. * WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Aireraftt 
Finaneing 


Anywhere in U.S. A. 
FASTER SERVICE 
LOWER RATES 


for 


INDIVIDUALS © DEALERS © DISTRIBUTORS 


* 
AIRBANK of AMERICA 


Administration Bldg. 
Love Field, Dallas, Texas 
Phone: Dixon 4-228! 


Boatman’'s Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 
Phone Chestnut 894! 
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SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
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BENDIX RADIO DIVISION OF 
BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND : 
WEST COAST BRANCH —1239 AIR WAY, GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 


(SERVICE DEALER 





+ \ V : 
WV EN you taxi up to the big Southwest Airmotive 
hangar at Love Field, out trots a SAC employee with 
Gus, the baggage carrier, to give you a hand. Then comes a 
man with Gussie, the clean-up wagon, to give windshields, 
windows, upholstery and ash trays a thorough going-over. 
Small things, yes—but typical of SAC service. Like the “Visitor’s Com- 
pass,” our own guide to Love Field and Dallas... like our 
modern lounge and rest rooms... like our telephone and teletype 
service ... like the fast line and shop service you get. 
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LOVE FIELD *® DALLAS 
Look for the 4S shield—symbol of SAC Sales and Service System: "PHONE D4-1711 
COMPLETE TRANSIENT SERVICE +e EXPERT REPAIR and OVERHAUL Affiliated with Dallas Aircraft Sales Co. 
GUARANTEED PARTS and ACCESSORIES 80, 91 and 100 OCTANE GASOLINE CAA Approved Repair Station No. 195 








